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An American ‘View~of European 
Architecture, — 

T is difficult for us 
who live among 
countries full of the 
remains of an ar- 
chitectural past, to 
realise the position 
of those who live 
in a country where 
there is, compara- 
tively speaking, 

aothing old; who have no specimens of 
architectural development under their imme- 
diate observation, except the rapid changes 
in architectural fashion during the last few 
years; and who, until they cross the 
Atlantic, must get all their impression 
of ancient buildings from books or 
photographs. Americans, aS every one 
knows, do show a great facility in crossing 
‘the seas, and some of them are only too 
prone to teach us everything about our own 
ancient architecture, and point out all its 
shortcomings and all our mistakes about it. 
But after all there must be a pretty large 
proportion of dwellers in the States who are 
not experimentally acquainted with ancient 
architecture, and to whom the title 
“European Architecture” on the back of a 
book has quite a different point and meaning 
from that which it has to us. The very 
‘expression serves to remind one that, to the 
spectator from another quarter of the globe, 
architecture, in its intellectual form, is essen- 
ttially the European art. 

The book issued by Mr. Russell Sturgis 
under the title “European Architecture,” * 
therefore, is essentially a view of ancient 
architecture from the American standpoint. 
The book is intended to show, we are told 
in the preface, that “the history of architec- 
ture is a study of absorbing interest.” It is 
not meant as a guide to the architectural 
student in designing, by holding out any 
style especially as a model for study; 
what he is invited to study is rather 
the differences between ancient styles, 
and to seek out the causes of those 
differences, and understand their meaning 
a6 the influences under which they arose. 

Wherein,” for instance, “ does Gothic archi- 
tecture differ from Romanesque, and what 
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creat Architecture : A historical study.” By 
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are the causes of the difference?” An ex- 
cellent kind of thesis, we may observe, to 
put before candidates for an Institute prize 
essay. The author suggests the direction of 
the study in the remark, ‘they are to be found 
in actual masonry and carpentry and, in a 
secondary sense, in sculpture and colour- 
decoration.” This is the view of architec- 
tural style which, because it represents 
a truth long overlooked, is in the pre- 
sent day in danger perhaps ot being 
a little over-emphasised, to the total 
exclusion of other influences. We are told 
that building materials, their nature and 
their fitness for this or that kind of construc- 
tion or working, the shapes into which they 
can be most readily worked, the manner in 
which they lend themselves to the tool, are 
the influences which generate style; and to 
a great extent they are so, and this influence 
was far too much ignored until very recently. 
But certainly this is not all; there are other 
and more subtle influences at work to make 
style. No doubt there are some styles in 
the development of which structural diffi- 
culties and the nature of material have 
been exceedingly prominent factors. This 
is the case with the very instance 
Mr. Sturgis mentions, the development 
of Gothic from Romanesque. But what 
about the previous stage, the decline of 
Roman into Romanesque ? One cannot here 
use the word “ development ; ” it is rather a 
leaving out of detail, or executing coarsely 
and clumsily what had before beer executed 
finely. In:Byzantine architecture the main 
form of the building was a matter of con- 
structional development following out a 
special problem ; but what makes the carved 
quasi-Corinthian capital of the Byzantine so 
different from the Corinthian capital of the 
Roman? They were carved in the same 
material, they performed the same function 
in constructive design. There are more 
influences to be taken into account in 
regard to style than the practical and 
constructional ones, and the manner in 
which people keep repeating now that 
style is only the expression of structure 
shows rather a want of all-round thought on 
the subject, and tends to degenerate into 
cant, though we may admit that it is a more 
wholesome exaggeration than the converse 
one of neglecting structure and material, and 
regarding style as if it were something that 
might be carved indifferently, as it were, out 
of any material. 





A more original suggestion as to the point 
of view for the study of architectural history 
is made by the author in his introductory 
chapter on “Archaic and Prehistoric Build- 
ing,” and it is one which, we may observe, is 
somewhat at variance with the mere “structure 
and material” theory. It is that the develop- 
ment of structure into architecture depended 
on the existence of something like a thought 
in the minds of the builders. ‘“ Thousands of 
hillsides and of river-banks have seen the 
buildings of half-barbarous people rise and, 
fall again, with no result except the piles of 
ruin which later, not more civilised 
people, quarry. Once only, in a series of 
centuries, appears an architectural thought 
destined to grow great and stimulate other 
thoughts and call out their embodiment in 
visible form.” That is very well put and 
very true, but then what becomes of the struc- 
tural and artisan theory ? One such thought, 
says the author, sprang up in Egypt we 
know not exactly how many thousand years 
ago, and prevailed for an incredible length of 
time. But the important thought for us was 
that which commenced “somewhere in 
Grecian lands about 700 years before our 
era” (we hardly know whether we should 
limit the inception of Greek architecture to 
700 B.C.), and two centuries and a half later 
grew into the Grecian architecture from 
which arose the Roman architecture, from 
which in turn arose all later European 
architecture. This of course is but a 
truism, in a sense ; but one may well ask, 
why did Egyptian architecture exist for 
so long in forms little changed, and why 
is it not directly to it that we trace modern 
architecture ? The reason probably was that 
though it was an architectural thought, there 
was not thought enough in it; it had not 
the power of development and adaptation ; 
though grand and impressive, it was always 
what may be called a clumsy style. The 
Greek style was the perfection of intellec- 
tually conceived architecture, and therein lay 
its power over the world. It is conceivable 
that there may some day bea new “thought” 
in architecture as distinctive and as suscep- 
tible of influencing the whole world as the 
Greek idea, but one can hardly imagine this 
taking place until a new era, and after the 
decline of the present civilisations of the 
world. As it is, with our historical know- 
ledge and continual travelling, we are domi- 
nated by the ideas of the past, and the 
strongest determination to shake off its influ- 
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ence will not avail to doso. The Greek column 
has got possession of the human mind. 

Taken generally, there is nothing new for 
architects in Mr. Sturgis’s historical develop- 
ment of his subject; he goes through the 
various successive phases of architecture 
since the Greek era on much the usual lines, 
only occasionally introducing an illustration 
of a building that is rather out of the beaten 
track of architectural book-illustrations. In 
some places the manner of treating the sub- 
ject, the nature of the diagrams, and even 
something in the wording, leave a certain 
impression of familiarity on our minds, and 
we are inclined to think that the writer’s 
views and expressions have been coloured 
by some English architectural books of 
which, however, he makes no mention. 

The author treats the development of the 
various styles in a clear and readable manner, 
and while he draws attention occasionally 
to some points which are omitted in most 
popular works on architecture, he occasion- 
ally misses some which ought to have been 
mentioned. He rightly draws attention to 
the fact, sometimes overlooked, how little 
connexion the sculpture of the Doric temple 
really had with the architecture, which was 
only a frame for it, so that it was not in the 
strict sense architectural sculpture. On the 
other hand his selection of the Erechtheion 
figures as the type of what is truly architec- 
tural sculpture gives a preference to what is 
really a very questionable way of using the 
human figure in architecture. <A figure may 
be truly an architectural piece of sculpture, 
in the sense of being intimately bound up 
with the architectural design and not merely 
inserted in it, without making it absolutely a 
part of the construction, which is a totally 
wrong use to make of the figure ; and so far 
from the Erechtheion figures being “an 
example of Greek good taste and judgment 
in such matters,” they are rather an example 
of the fact that even the Greeks were liable 
to lapses of zsthetic judgment at times. The 
figures themselves are exquisite ; their use as 
supporting members or columns is very ques- 
tionable. In noticing the fact that though 
Ionic temples are asregular in form as Doric 
ones, few of those known to us (of Greek 
Ionic) are peristylar, the author seems to 
ignore the real point of this fact, viz.: that in 
its inception the Ionic column was essentially 
a column for front view only, as in the case 
of a temple zz antis, and its design has a 
direct and obvious relation to its original 
position. The statement that the Greek 
temples were painted in strong colouring 
is much too emphatic and should have been 
given much more cautiously; the archaic 
temples may have been, but that the buildings 
of the great Attic period showed strongly 
contrasted colouring is an idea only to be 
doubtfully accepted, and for which there can 
hardly be said to be positive evidence ; there 
is evidence of colour, but not of that crude 
and strong colouring which some restorers 
have imagined. Nor is it fair to the un- 
learned reader to tell him in a footnote that 
it is exceedingly probable and “rests on 
excellent authority ” that the Greek theatres 
had no stage and the actors mingled with 
the chorus in the orchestra. It is a kind of 
craze of one very clever German archzolo- 
gist, who (like German archeologists in 
general) wants to have a separate theory of 
his own on everything, and for which, so 
far, not a tittle of evidence has been found 
in the remains of any actual building. We 
have long observed however, that American 


archeologists are always ready to back up 
German opinions, especially where there is 
an English archeologist on the opposite side 
of the question. 

In treating of the medizval aud post- 
medizval architecture the author groups the 
subject under ‘six periods, from 750 to 1789; 
why European architecture is supposed to end 
at the date of the French Revolution we do 
not quite understand. The development of 
vaulting is illustrated in a manner similar to 
what we have seen in other works, but some- 
what too briefly, and though it is clear enough 
for an architect, we doubt whether the 
amateur reader will make out the process 
very clearly from it, nor is the course of its 
curious development or inversion into fan- 
vaulting made clear. We are glad to see, 
however, that Mr. Sturgis, unlike most 
American writers on architecture, can recog- 
nise the merits of English Gothic, and does 
not occupy himself in endeavouring to prove 
that there is no Gothic architecture in 
England worth taking into account. 

The illustrations are numerous and by 
different draughtsmen and from different 
sources; none of them by the author (it is 
curious how rarely writers on architecture 
seem to unite drawing with writing). The fact 
of the drawings being by various hands may 
explain the very different ideas which seem 
to prevail as to scale. Many of the illustra- 
tions are far larger than necessary, fill too 
much of the page, and would have gained in 
other ways by being reduced to a smaller 
scale. Some of them also have the appear- 
ance of having been traced from photo- 
graphs, without any care being taken to 
correct the distortion of the photograph ; see 
for instance the drawing of the monument of 
Lysicrates, and others, in which all the lines 
are leaning out of the perpendicular in a 
most unsightly and annoying manner. A 
great deal of work has been done in the 
illustrations, some of it very good, but there 
seems to have been a want of a definite plan 
and a directing mind in preparing them. 





++ 


CONTRACTORS AND TENDERS 
LISTS. 


MHE reports which have been re- 
f cently circulated respecting the 
Works Committee of the London 
County Council, whether true 
or false, raise the question of the treat- 
ment which ought to be accorded to 
competitive tenders for building contracts. 
Some contractors seem disposed to claim a 
sort of right to know the respective amounts 
of their fellow competitors’ estimates, and 
some that the lowest tender has a right to 
acceptance. 

We have received from a firm in London, 
of wide general experience and high reputa- 
tion, a letter which, in moderate language, 
complains of their having been recently 
denied information as to the amounts of the 
tenders for a public institution, and goes on 
to say that the “ contractors who are invited 
to tender should have every available gua- 
rantee that it shall be solely on its merits 
that a tender shall be accepted.” A good 
deal, in our opinion, depends, in this case as 
in others, upon whether the contractors were 
invited individually to give prices, or only 
invited by public advertisement. In the 
former case the rule of openness and accept- 
ance of the lowest tender ought undoubtedly 








,t0 be strictly adhered to, unless some ex- 














ceptional and distinct intimation is givey 
that other circumstances will be considered. 
The usual clause, to the effect that the 
employer does not undertake to accept the 
lowest or any tender, should in such cases 
be regarded as a safeguard, only to be put 
in force in case of necessity from some. 
unexpected cause; it must be assumed 
that only those were invited to whom the 
employer was willing to give the work. [t 
is extremely unfair to put people to the 
trouble of preparing estimates merely to 
check that of some favourite, or to ensure 
that the latter will put in “ competition ” 
prices. Employers do not always very 
readily see the matter in this light, but we 
think that architects should explain it to 
them, and that if they desire a competition 
it will be only common fairness to accept 
the most advantageous offer, or to explain 
beforehand—though we can hardly imagine 
anyone doing so—that there zs a favourite 
whose tender will be accepted if it is 
within so much of the lowest. 

Where tenders are publicly advertised for, 
and any one may compete, the matter is on 
a somewhat different footing; it may very 
well be that good and proper reasons will be 
found to exist why it would be at least very 
undesirable to accept either the lowest or 
possibly more than one of the lowest. To 
state these reasons, however good, might. 
obviously in many cases be unwise; to give: 
ground for their being requested would. 
frequently lead to trouble and ill feeling. Im 
such cases the lesser of two evils is probably 
chosen when the objections to concealment 
are ignored and the prices kept secret. 

Concealment is, of course, in itself, unde- 
sirable. Not only are there too many 
suspicious people in the world, who are ever 
ready to detect the vile countenance of the 
veiled prophet in everything which is hidden, 
but it does make great unfairness at ali events 
possible. We should rather doubt, however, 
if the possibility is taken advantage of in any 
appreciable number of cases; we are sure 
that the suspicions of fraud are generally 
groundless ; and it may be added that con- 
tractors must often see advantage in having 
their estimates concealed from their col- 
leagues. 

As regards tenders for public works, to 
which our correspondents chiefly refer, we: 
believe that many public bodies make it a 
rule not to divulge the amounts of tenders. 
It must not, in that connexion, be over- 
looked that many of them are under the 
compulsion of statute or by-law to let all 
contracts above a certain small amount by’ 
public advertisement, and that the considera- 
tions we have named above have probably 
dictated the rule. 

—_——+ + 


NOTES. 


THE newly-proposed electric 
at ee railway from Hammersmith to 

Cannon-street Station via 
Knightsbridge, Piccadilly, the Strand, ‘and 
Ludgate-hill, appears to have been very care- 
fully considered. The proposition is to con- 
struct two cast-iron lined tunnels, about 114 ft- 
diameter, much on the same lines as the City 
and South London Railway. The total 
length will be about six miles, with a depot 
in the neighbourhood of Brook Green. The 
trains, which are to hold about 300 passen- 
gers each, are to run at two and a half 
minutes intervals. There are in all fourteem 
stations, in such convenient centres a 
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Cannon-street Station, Ludgate-hill, [the 
Law Courts, Trafalgar-square, &c. As the 
ine is to be from 5oft. or 60 ft. below the 
surface, lifts will of course be provided at 
the stations, and ventilation, the weak 
point in locomotive traction, will be easy 
with electric haulage, especially as the 
double tunnel facilitates the frequent change 
of air. If passengers do not object to be 
carried in a narrow tunnel at so great a 
depth below the ground, the project seems 
likely to be a success, and there do not 
appear to be any unusual engineering diffi- 
culties to be overcome, but we should have 
thought a larger size of tunnel desirable, and 
to obtain the requisite speed to command 
through traffic it is perhaps surprising that a 
third tunnel with intermediate stations, say 
at Piccadilly and Kensington Church, was 
not proposed. Were this done a five 
minute service might be run zzwards in the 
morning, and owtwards in the evening, 
diverting alternate trains from the slow 
service for the purpose ; an arrangement by 
which the value of the scheme would be 
greatly increased. 








THERE appears to be a diffi- 
culty in regard to the final 
arrangement of the plan of the 
large palace on the Champs Elysées (the 
future exhibition building for the Salons), 
in consequence of the restricted limits of 
the site. The final modification of the design 
was to combine, for the principal facade, the 
colonnade of MM. Deglane and Binet with 
the projecting central portico, with three 
large arches, in the design of M. Girault, 
and in this portico were to be placed two 
staircases, at the angles; it was even 
suggested that the staircases should be 
emphasised by being placed in_ half - 
open towers, as in the chateau of Blois. 
It is now found that the carrying out 
of this project will emphasise the central 
portico far too much in proportion to the 
lateral pavilions, and the staircases are to be 
relegated to the inner vestibule; but before 
anything further is done MM. Girault and 
Deglane ask that a model of this part of the 
building should be made in plaster, to a 
scale +1, the actual size. It is evident that 
this building is regarded as a serious archi- 


tectural effort over which ro pains are to 
be spared. 


Paris Exhibition 
Buildings. 


THE Report of the Examina- 
tions Department of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute 
(1895-6) states that “the general results of 
the year’s examinations is satisfactory,” but 
there seem nevertheless to be a great many 


"City 
and Guilds 
Institute. 


complaints. Want of knowledge of drawing 
and of the habit of accurate observation 
among candidates is one. A difficulty is 


experienced in finding competent teachers 
for Trade classes. The number of candi- 
dates in Plumbers’ work was large, but the 
Tesults were unsatisfactory, and “a _ very 
small proportion of the candidates appear to 
have received any adequate instruction.” 
In Electric Lighting the results are some- 
What better, but the percentage of 
failures is 46°8, and the sketches and 
diagrams are of very bad quality. In 
Pottery and Porcelain, again, “the number 
of candidates was small and the proportion 
of failures large.” A communication has 
been addressed to the Staffordshire County 
Council on the subject, and that body has 
‘ranged for the establishment of a Central 


Laboratory under a Head Inspector, and for 
the award of studentships on the results of 
the Institute’s Examinations. The con- 
clusion from the Report is that the Guilds’ 
Institute, for some reason, is hardly succeed- 
ing very well at present in the objects for 
which it was founded. 





THE Municipal Reports and 
accounts of the Borough of 
Shoreditch for 1895-6* make a 
volume of nearly 400 pages, containing 
information which must be of interest to 
ratepayers, and which its wider value as a 
record of some of the problems and expenses 
of Borough management. Among the works 
recently carried out or in progress we find 
mention of the success of the Shoreditch 
Technical Schools, out of which has arisen 
a scheme for endowing a Central Technical 
Institute for the Borough. A combined 
Electric Lighting Station and Dust Destructor 
is in course of erection, in which refuse will 
be utilised as fuel for creating electricity, 
and it is stated that on this system the 
municipal body has been able to contract 
to light the London Walthamstow and 
Epping Forest Railway at the rate of about 
one-third the cost of gas. If there is no 
other side to this statement, it is a remark- 
able testimony to the economy of the union 
of Dust Destructor and Electric plant. 
Among other works mentioned are the con- 
struction of the first underground convenience 
in the Borough, the decoration of the Town 
Hall, the favourable progress of a large 
scheme for artisans’ dwellings (Moira-place), 
various street improvements, &c. We 
should not omit to notice, also, that the Vestry 
recently passed a set of new By-laws for 
regulating their own business and _pro- 
cedure, which may prove as useful as any 
other form of public improvement. 


Borough of 
Shoreditch. 





It will be remembered that 

P Wages nye question of rebate due to 
: gs. : 

traders using their own sidings 
received special attention during the pro- 
tracted Parliamentary proceedings which pre- 
ceded the passing of the Rates and Charges 
Acts of 1892. The owners of private sidings 
had undoubtedly been paying the companies 
for services which they performed them- 
selves, and for accommodation provided at 
their own expense. This anomaly was 
remedied by Parliament, but it would appear 
that even now such traffic is sometimes 
liable to a charge for the extra labour in- 
volved in placing it in a convenient position, 
which may almost equal the sum chargeable 
as ‘station terminal.” <A test case was com- 
menced in December, 1894 (Pidcock v. Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company), with a view to determining what 
conditions must be fulfilled to entitle siding 
owners to rebates ; and it was decided that the 
company was not entitled to make any 
charge at all for station terminals in that 
particular instance, although they succeeded 
in establishing their right to certain “service 
terminals.” But under another clause the 
companies are empowered to make a reason- 
able charge for “special services rendered at 
or in connexion with private sidings,” and 
they promptly claimed a sum about equal to 
the amount which had been disallowed for 
station terminals. The Railway Commis- 
sioners have just delivered judgment upon 
this point, and decided that the company 











were entitled to three-fourths of the sum 
actually charged as station terminals. This 
decision is of considerable importance to 
owners of private sidings, whose traffic is 
dealt with under similar conditions. 





A PERSON was summoned last 


P ent : . 
ry week for non-compliance with 
a notice to remove an obstruc- 
tion. The case was somewhat interesting. 


The obstruction complained of was an 
area light of iron set with glass cubes let 
into the pavement so as to light an area 
under the footway. This light was per- 
mitted by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
being at that time on a level with the 
pavement. But recently the Vestry re-laid 
this pavement with the result that the light 
became three or four inches lower than 
the surrounding surface. The magistrate 
had thus to decide the point whether this 
was an obstruction within the meaning of the 
Metropolis Local Management Acts, and he 
held that it was. It is clear, therefore, that 
any such light, though legal at one time, may 
become illegal at another, if the Local 
Authority makes an alteration in the general 
level of the pavement. In other words, the 
house-owner puts in the light at his own 
peril. 





§ As we have repeatedly drawn 
carborough 4 - 
School Board attention to the unfair and un- 
Competition. reasonable system of Compe- 
tition Committees in demanding a deposit of 
money for seeing the conditions of a compe- 
tition, which is not to be refunded unless a 
design is sent in, we have pleasure in noticing 
the different conduct of the Committee of 
the Scarborough School Board Competition, 
advertised in this issue, who require a guinea 
deposit which will be refunded either if a 
design is sent in, or if the conditions and 
plan are returned uninjured within six days. 
If a deposit is required at all, that is a fair 
and reasonable way of acting, and we hope 
it will be an example to other Competition 
Committees. 





THE annual winter exhibitions 
at the two picture galleries 
next door to each other in the 
Haymarket, Mr. Maclean’s and Messrs. 
Tooth & Sons, were opened simultaneously 
on Monday, the 2nd inst. At Messrs. 
Tooth’s gallery we have an opportunity of 
again seeing Lord Leighton’s “ Andromeda,” 
one of the most interesting of his later works 
and perhaps one of the best treatments of 
the legend in painting. There is no other 
work of the first class, for we do not consider 
Professor Pradilla’s large and ambitious 
painting of the surrender of the keys of 
Granada as such ; there are smaller works of 
more or less value by M. Bouguereau, and 
by Mr. Leader, Mr. Blinks, Mr. de Blaas, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, and other contem- 
porary artists. Among works that are 
above the average level of interest are 
Mr. Ter Meulen’s “Sheep-washing” (an 
effective contrast to some mechanical 
sheep in the picture hung next to it), 
M. Gow’s “Planning the Campaign,” and 
M. Muenier’s “Rentrée du Troupeau.” In 
Mr. Maclean’s gallery are to be found a 
work of Mr. Tadema’s of some years back, 
“ Twixtj]Hope and Fear ;” a good lion picture 
by Herr Vastagh; ‘‘The Convalescent,” a 
good picture by Herr Weiland, rather in the 


The Haymarket 
Galleries. 





: Lenden: Roberts & Son. 


school of Israels; “A Shepherd and his 
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Flock” by Herr Westerbeck, two or three 
examples of Herr Israels, of which “The 
Fisherman's Bride” is a small work ‘in his 
best way, and “The Widower,” we should 
almost be inclined to say, in his worst; a 
large painting by Herr Harlamoff, “ Italian 
Fruit Sellers,” of exceptional merit for colour 
and rich and broad style of execution, and a 
very interesting and expressive head, ‘ The 
Actress,” by the same artist. * 





THE title “From Youth to 
Age” has no particular signifi- 
cance as describing Mr. Elm- 
slie’s collection of water-colour drawings at 
the Fine Art Society's Gallery, which are a 
series of small works in which figures, 
generally of young women, are combined 
with landscape, and many of which have 
much beauty both of sentiment and artistic 
form, Among the best are “ Binding” (1), 
a young man and girl at work in a cornfield, 
notable also for a very good sky; “ Mizpah” 
(6), the parting of a young rustic couple by 
a brook; “The Robin” (10), a fine piece of 
colour and a well studied group of mother 
and child; “Three Fishers” (23), a fine 
effect of evening light; ‘ Tripping oer the 
heather ” (24), a ‘particularly charming figure 
advancing lightly over acommon ; “ The Farm 
Yard (35); “ Raking the Meadows” (51) in 
which the two small figures admirably balance 
each other in the composition; ‘ Glad 
Spring” (65) in which the bright figure and 
the bright landscape combine to express the 
feeling intended ; and “ Lost ” (68) an almost 
pathetic group of two small “babes in the 
wood.” The simple and unaffected grace of 
these little scenes, and the harmonious treat- 
ment of the colour, leave a very agreeable 
impression on the mind. 


Mr. Elmslie’s 
Water Colours. 





In the same gallery are a series 
of lithograph sketches at the 
Alhambra by Mr. Pennell, the 
importance of which is vouched for by a letter 
from Mr. Whistler; and indeed it is pretty 
evident that Mr. Pennell is following the lead 
of Mr. Whistler in regard to this kind of 
work, and trying how rough a scrawl the 
public will be content to accept as a picture. 
In some, as the “Gate of the Alhambra” 
(16), “The Court of the Mosque” (22), and 
“The Hall of the Ambassadors” (32), there 
is a satisfactory sketch effect produced by 
few touches, but there are many young 
architects in London who ean sketch buildings 
in this way quite as well or better ; and some 
of the sketches, such as Nos. 18 and 21, are 
little better than scrawls. We remember 
that when Mr, Whistler exhibited his litho- 
graphic scribbles, Mr. Pennell was employed 
to write the preliminary puff in the catalogue, 
and to persuade the visitors that these were 
wonderful works ; now the tables are turned; 
Mr. Pennell supplies the lithographs, and 
Mr. Whistler contributes the requisite puff. 
It must be a dull and shallow public that is 
influenced by this kind of thing. 


Mr. Pennell’s 
Lithographs. 


‘ A COLLECTION of needle-work 
Italian and : 
Spanish now on view at Messrs. Howell 
Embroideries, James's, contains some fine 
specimens of ancient Italian and Spanish 
embroideries. There few upright 
panels of Spanish work, which have a fine 
bold design, though the colouring is rather 
harsh, and there is a mass of small eccle- 


are a 





* This, and the two following Notes, were held over 
from last week for want of space. 


siastic vestments which appear to be worth 
looking at ; but it requires time and a certain 
amount of courage to attack piles of things 
which are scattered about in confusion, and 
if a collection of this kind is intended as an 
exhibition it should be catalogued, with the 
probable date of each piece. The notable 
things in the collection are two altar frontals, 
of ancient Italian work. The richest and most 
gorgeous of the two is quite unecclesiastical 
in design. A thick gold pattern, raised 
about half an inch from the foundation 
(which is also entirely covered with gold 
threads), covers the entire frontal; in the 
spaces of the pattern (which has not much 
to recommend it as design, though the 
execution is most beautiful) are embroidered 
flowers and birds in brilliant colours, and at 
regular intervals are heads which may 
almost be said to be in relief, and beautifully 
worked in delicate coloured silks. The other 
altar front is a genuine piece of church work. 
A white silk background, in the centre of 
which are three arches resting on columns ; 
the arches and columns are of gold, the 
latter are worked with a rounded effect (a 
mistake in a decorative sense), and covered 
with a diaper. In the central arch is a black 
cross, on either side of which are Christ and 
the Virgin, the faces and hands painted on 
the silk, the garments elaborately worked in 
colours. There are vases of conventional 
flowers on each side of the arches, and a 
border of flowers. 





SUE aA Ir seems to be still unknown 
to Balzac and When the long-promised monu- 
De Musset. ments to Balzac and De Musset 

will ever really be erected in Paris. The 
delay is only attributable to the sculptors. 
The proposed monument to Alfred de Musset 
was the object of a public subscription as 
long as ten years ago, and two eminent 
sculptors, MM. Falguiére and Mercié, were 
jointly commissioned to carry out the work, 
which was to be erected on the Place Saint 
Augustin; M. Mercié was to model the 
statue of the poet, and M. Falguiére the 
figure of the Muse which was to group with 
it. A model was made and was accepted by 
the Municipal Fine Arts Committee, whose 
approval had to be formally obtained for the 
design, but the work has never been com- 
menced—no one knows why; and the poet’s 
tomb at Pére Lachaise seems destined to 
remain only marked by the willow planted 
over it, in accordance with his own sug- 
gestion 

‘Sa paleur m’en est douce et chére, 

Et son ombre sera légére 

A la terre ott je dormirai.”’ 
The monument to Balzac seems to be in the 
same indefinite stage. The commission to 
execute it was offered to and eagerly ac- 
cepted by M. Rodin, but since then the 
scheme has passed through all kinds of vicis- 
situdes, caused by the delay of the artist to 
produce anything definite even in the way 
of a model. The subject is of interest to 
English as well as to French readers, for the 
works of Balzac and De Musset are as well 
known in this country as in their own, and 
the erection of monuments worthy of their 
fame would be applauded on both sides of 
the Channel. 





THE MIDLAND BANK, MANCHESTER.—We have 
learned since our Manchester article of last week 
was published that the Midland Bank is not by 
Messrs. Heathcote & Rawle, to whom it was ascribed 
in the article, but by Messrs. Salomons & Ely, to 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
ROOF COVERINGS. 


THE second ordinary meeting of the presen: 
Session of this Association was held on Frida 

the 6th inst., in the Meeting room of the Ro . 
Institute of British Architects, Mr. A. Beresford 
Pite (President) in the chair. 

The Chairman referred to the decease of the 
late Mr. W. H. White. As representing the 
Architectural Association he would say that the 
had invariably received the most cordia] na 
hearty sympathy and support in all their wor, 
from the official Secretary of the LIastitute and 
as a body they certainly had great cause to 
lament his loss. It was a very serious one to the 
Association, and, under the circumstances, he 
hoped the meeting would, in sympathetic silence 
pass a vote of condolence to the Council ani 
members of the Institute in the loss they had 
sustained, 

Mr. B. F. Fletcher (Hon. Sec.), seconded the 
motion, which was agreed to, 

The nominations of twenty-three gentlemen a 
members were next read, and the following were 
elected as members: viz., Messrs. E. A. Ould 
W. L. Dowton, jun., J. G. Ross, D. H. Bentley, 
C. L. Brierley, C. H. T. Comyn, W. J. Davis 
F. K. Weedon, C. W. Beaumont, C. M, Beving. 
ton, A. P. Brohier, R. H. Butterworth, W, ¢ 
Butterworth, P. B. Chatwin, T. Gray, B. Greig, 
E. Hale, F, L. Koelman, R. G. Pankhus, 
P. Procter, F. A. Richards, N. Wilkins, A, A, 
Carder, T. Gregg, J. D. Hunter, F. M. Kirby, 
H. C. Norman, R. Spalding, J. B. W. Weaver, 
S. Wheeler, L. G, Detmar, C. N. Gage, C, I, 
Steele, W. J. Prichard, and E. L. Hall. 

Several gifts to the Library were announced, 
and votes of thanks passed to the donors, 

Mr. E. Howley Sim (Hon. Secretary) next pto- 
posed votes of thanks to the following ladies and 
gentlemen for services rendered in connexion with 
the Conversazione, viz.:—The Band of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, the Rainbow 
Amateur Mandoline and Guitar Society, the Pro. 
prietors of the Buz/der for lending the drawings 
of ‘‘ The Cathedrals of England,” the Exhibitors 
of the various tapestries, furniture, metal work, 
&c., the Entertainments Sub-Committee, and Mr, 
G. B. Carvill (Hon. Sec.). 

The President seconded the votes of thanks, 
which were carried by acclamation. 

The President then called upon Mr. J. Walker 
to read the following paper on ‘“‘ Tiles” :— 

If you take up any text-book devoted to 
building construction, or even tu brick and tile 
making, you cannot but remark the smallness of 
space given to the subject of this paper ; and in 
saying this, I wish you to bear in mind the limits 
under which I have worked in its preparation, 
more especially as the manufacture of tiles is no 
part of my theme, but rather the practical patt 
as it would be likely to strike the operative tile 
and the observant architect. a 

The chief value to me of a paper of this kin 
is that it brings into touch, for however short 4 
space of time, the severely practical minds of 
operative and business men with those of the 
profession of architecture, in which each mus, 
in the natural order of things, impart to and take 
something from the other, resembling, in this 
respect, the influence exercised by the Craft guilds 
of the medieval times, an influence which the 
Architectural Association in its practice is doing 
so much to revive. : 

In dealing with tiles as a roof-covering, the 
first thing to be sure of is that you have selecte 
a tile capable of exclrding all dampness from 
your dwelling, and at the same time withstanding 
the disintegrating influence of the weather. Thes 
two characteristics go together, the one following 
the otter as a natural consequence. 2 

The characteristics of a good roofing tue at 
density combined with toughness and _incipict 
vitrification, the last named quality producing, to 
some extent, that pleasing tint fa‘niliarly know. 
as ‘‘ bloom,” one of the peculiarities of th 
Broseley tiles. Tiles of a bright red, oF ce 
earthy red colour, should be looked on won 
suspicion, and avoided. They are ine 
absorbent, and will not ‘‘ weather” well. “ 
ascertain the comparative merits of tiles, as © 
their weathering properties, there is no better test 
than the amount of water they will take in. 

Most roofing-tiles are slightly absorbent, ym 
you get the highly fired brindled and blue tt: 
and for this reason old tiles have, in a few om 
instances, attained to a higher markct value Pm 
new tiles, as by age and atmospheric deposit t ey 
have acquired an artificial surface coating, a 
lost the property of absorption—at least om r z 
outer exposed surfaces, though I am inclinec ® 
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think that they have been desired more from an 
esthetical point of view than otherwise, as in the 
case of Colonel Makin’s house in the Exhibition- 
road, South Kensington, built some sixteen years 
ago, and roofed with old tiles. 

The old-fashioned tiles have no nibs or stubbs 
for hanging, and must therefore be kept 27 s7¢z 
by means of two wooden pins or nails. In the 
oid days the oak pins, by reason of their unyield- 
ino hardness, were a fruitful source of breakage 
when driving them through the sometimes badly- 
formed pin-holes at the ends of the tiles. Still, 
as far as absorption goes, the best kind of modern 
tiles are capable of excluding all dampness from 
your dwelling if they be laid with due regard to 
other conditons, with which I now propose to 

al. 

Mane tiles are bedded in lime-and-hair mortar 
the tops only should be bedded, the mortar 
extending, say, not more than 1 in. below the 
head of the tile. If brought too low it may 
become a source of dampness in exposed situa- 
tions, by reason of its capillary attraction. Asa 
matter of personal opinion and experience, I 
would slightly gauge with Portland cement all 
lime and hair used in the bedding of roof-tiles, 
the additional cost being very small. 

Where your roof is close boarded (and sometimes 
felted) there is no need for bedding, though, of 
course, a covering of bedded tiles is less liable to 
breakage in climbing about a roof than would be 
one of unbedded tiles. By gauging the lime- 
and-hair mortar you make it practically non- 
absorbent, and therefore less likely to attract and 
take up moisture. 

Secret gutters at dormer cheeks and else- 
where often become a source of dampness as a 
consequence of the tiler thoughlessly beating 
down the plumbers’ lead welt or turn over, pur- 
posely formed to check or keep back the rain, 
that his tiles may lie more evenly and in the 
same plane as the general inclination or slope of 
the roof. Sometimes the battens, both in slating 
and tiling, are wrongly carried over the lead 
welt and nailed through it, in which case you are 
very likely to get water into your roof. 

The lead welt should stand its own thickness 
above the backs of the battens, forming a tilt 
for the tiles, so as to throw the water away from 
their edge on to the main body of the roof—the 
secret gutter performing its proper function by 
receiving and carrying off the water from the 
dormer itself, or from any gutter discharging im- 
mediately above it. The tiles overhanging secret 
gutters 14 in. should not be bedded on the lead, 
nor their edges pointed. In some cases where this 
has been done I have found rain drawn into the 
roof, Tiles, and tile-and-half, should be worked 
against all secret and other gutters, where 
practicable, alternately on each course. 

Secret gutters should be in such positions 
where they will always clear themselves ; 
especially where the dwelling is surrounded with 
trees. I have heard of such gutters becoming 
partly silted up by accumulated atmospheric 
deposit, and inducing leakage by capillary 
attraction. 

A case in point occurred at an artist’s studio, 
Tite-street, Chelsea, where a secret lead gutter 
bad been formed wzder the tiles intersecting at 
the re-entrant angle of the roof. Repeated rains 
had partially silted up the space between the lead 
gutter and the underside of the tiles, which had 
been cut close, leaving no space between their 
oppesite edges, with the consequence that a 
harrow film of water was upheld in the space 
remaining between the lead and tiles, resulting in 
an abundant leakage in heavy rains. 

Such gutters should have, at least, a clear space 
of I} in. between the opposite edges of the tiles 
on each slope or plane whose intersection forms 
the re-entrant angle of the roof. 

Where the roof runs into a vertical plane or 





“parapet wall, 4 lb. lead-soakers, finished with a 


skeleton flashing, is always a safe arrangement, 
though they give the tiling an untidy appearance 
by preventing the tails of the tiles lying close on 
the backs of the tiles immediately beneath them. 
Where a wall cuts obliquely into a roof, this 
arrangement is indispensable. 

_ Stepped flashings, with the lead extending 
6in, on the roof, should not be used, because of 
the necessity of distressing the lead to fit the 
backs and steps of the tiles, and the hkelihood of 
breaking the tiles in the act of so doing. 

Ina tiled roof, valley and hip tiles should be 
used In preference to lead gutters, secret or other- 
a bedding the valley tiles at their heads to 
‘cep them zz situ and steady while laying the 
Plain tiles ; but laying the hip tiles dry, keeping 
them in position by a single nail at their head. 

Hip and valley tiles should not be ordered 





without proper regard to their enclosed angle or 
pitch, as they often appear to be, judging by the 
appearance they make on many roofs in our 
midst. The dihedral angle made by any two 
adjacent sides of the roof, intersecting at and 
forming the hip, should be geometrically obtained 
(for one cannot wait till the roof is framed before 
ordering the tiles), and the hip-tiles ordered, with 
a pitch of 10deg. greater than the roof, to allow 
for the tilt and the thickness of the tile under them. 

The method of obtaining the dihedral angle is 
shown on page 97, fourth edition, of my manual 
on ‘ Brickwork.” 

The enclosed angle of the valley-tile is obtained 
in the same way, but reversed. The hip and 
valley-tiles, in my opinion, should be in the same 
inclined planes of the roof of which they form a 
part, though more frequently than otherwise they 
are not so. 

There is one thing in connexion with the 
subject of this paper I would like to especially 


impress upon architects — the desirability of 


making the roofs of dormers and gables, springing 
from and intersecting the main roof, of the same 
pitch or inclination as the roof, their iniersections 
with which form the valleys. If this is not done, 
purpose-made valley-tiles must be obtained, for 
all hips and valleys stocked by tile-makers are 
for roofs whose sides have an equal pitch; or 
else lead gutters must be resorted to. 

If the ordinary stock valley-tiie be used, it will 
be found that the line forming the tails of the 
plain-tiles in each course will fall either below or 
above the bottom of the valley-tile in each case 
on one side of the roof ; and so unsightly and dis- 
tressing is the result, that in one instance I found 
it necessary to paint the vallies into straight lines 
that the correct sense of the eye might not be 
annoyed by looking at them. The practical way 
of dealing with roufs whose sides have unequal 
pitches is also shown in the manual already 
mentioned, 

In the case of a complicated roof, I have known 
a miniature model to be made of the complete 
roof, and sent to the tile-maker for his guidance. 

Where a minor roof runs in at right angles to a 
greater, or main roof, intersecting it at a point 
below the main ridge, it is desirable to use a piece 
of 4-lb. lead dressed to the shape of the minor 
ridge, and the slope of the main roof, and called 
asaddle-piece. ‘This, placed over the tiles on the 
lower roof and under the tiles of the main, or 
higher roof, prevents the possibility of rain getting 
in at the junction of the roofs ; and the lead can 
be of such an area as to be covered by the ridge- 
tile, the appearance of lead in a tiled roof being 
objectionable wherever it can be avoided. 

The verge should start with stra7gh¢ tiles 
running from the eaves to the ridge (unless inter- 
rupted by a chimney-stack) and be bedded on 
the outside 43-in. of the brickwork—the battens 
being cut back 4}-in. for that purpose. The 
outside brickwork should be cut up to the rake 
of the roof and nearly flush with the back of the 
hanging battens, that the verge, when com- 
pleted, will have a tilt on its outer edge of at 
least }-in. to throw the rain on to the body of the 
roof, and so avoid rain drippings from the verge. 

The tiles to be used on the verge should 
be soaked to saturation and allowed after- 
wards to drain, and then bedded in Portland 
cemert, as by reason of the battens being kept 
back 44-in. from the face of the brickwork there 
is fixing for one nail only (or stubb) for each tile. 
The verge generally projects from 2in. to 2} in. 
beyond the finished face of the wall, and is 
finished either with a plain or angular fillet at its 
junction with the brickwerk. The roof-tiles on 
the verge should be alternately tile and tile-and- 
a-half (gable-tile), in its line of direction, and the 
same remarks apply to the cutting up to hips and 
vallies ; small stiips of tiles being undesirable 
where they can be practicably avoided. 

The under-eaves tile is seldom used in practice 
in the way intended by the tile-maker. The 
tiler simply knocks off the two stubbs or hanging 
nibs and beds them on their backs, the reverse 
way intended, for the purpose of getting the 
under-eaves edge close fitting to the eaves-tile 
bedded immediately on it, the under-eaves being 
twiced nailed, in addition to the security of 
position. obtained by the tilt or spring of the roof. 

Ridge tiles should be of such a section as to 
admit of being pressed or made in one piece. 
Where an ornamental cresting is required, it 
should be made as a separate piece entirely 
detached from the ridge tile proper, the latter 
being made with a groove to receive the cresting, 
as shown in vol. ii., ‘* Rivington’s Notes on 
Building Construction.” Under no conditions 


should the cresting be stuck on the ridge tile by | 





clay state. Such work is more or less defective 
and unsatisfactory in the end. 

The simplest form of ridge tile, and therefore 
the best, is that used by the London School 
Board, consisting of the two wings terminating in 
a roll at their angle of intersection. Another 
good form of ridge tile is that of a plain vertical 
blade rising from the angle of intersection of the 
wings, and with the square angle at each end of 
the blade cut off at an angle of 45 deg. ; and 
which can be pressed in one piece by a simple 
operation. The weakness of this form of tile is 
at the junction of the crest with the wings, where 
it is apt to get broken in transit or careless 
handling. 

Riege-tiles should be well soaked before use, 
bedded in gauged lime-and-hair and their vertical 
joints drawn up solid with cement, not simply 
pointed after they are fixed. The use of dowels 
I consider altogether unnecessary where this is 
done. A tile 9 inches in length is made specially 
for the last course of plain-tiles coming imme- 
diately under the ridge-tiles. 

Where the roof is enclosed on the under- 
side it is customary to bed in lime-and-hair the 
eaves-courses only, for the sake of steadiness in the 
fixing. In one instance I have seen the rafters 
pugged (in the same way that you would pug a 
floor) by nailing a fillet on each side of the rafters, 
about central in their depth, and then lathing 
between the rafters, and plastering the same 
from above with mortar and chopped hay, the 
rafters being afterwards open-battened to receive 
the tiles. 

In another instance I have known the tiles to 
be laid on open battens and bedded in straw, the 
architect claiming that the straw prevented the 
incoming of snow, and did not prevent the air 
getting at the roof-timbers for their preservation. 

Well-formed roofing tiles are straight in their 
width and hollow in their length, that the tails of 
each course may lie close and tight on the backs 
ofthe undercourse. Straight tiles will not clear 
themselves one over the other, and should there- 
fore be rejected. Where pointing is necessary— 
on the verges, for instance—it is customary in 
good work to grind down some of the broken 
tiles to mix with the Portland cement as a sub- 
stitute for sand, that the finished pointing may 
approximate in colour to the general tone of the 
roof-covering. 

In the case of vertical tiling, it was customary 
to hang and nail the tiles on battens fixed toa 
brick-nogged, or to an ordinary 9-in. wall, Iam 
told this is not now permissible. Under these 
circumstances, it seems to me that the proper 
alternative is the use of Wright’s patent fireproof 
bricks—or bricks somewhat similar—which are 
capable of being nailed into, by the use of which 
the 2-in. by #-in. hanging battens may be dis- 
pensed with, the tiles being nailed into the 
bricks, and the tilt obtained by one or two sailing- 
out courses at the level where the vertical tiling 
commences, 

There is much that might be added ; but what 
is omitted can be found in the text-books, The 
Architectural Association has fixed a time-limit of 
fifteen minutes ; and, when conferring this honour 
upon me, gave me to understand that a practical 
paper would be required. With that instruction 
in view I have refrained from going to the text- 
books—except in one instance only, and that to 
refer you to an illustration—but have drawn upon 
my own personal knowledge and experience. 
How far I have succeeded in my attemp’ to carry 
out your behest is,;for my audience to determine.” 

Mr. T. Stirling, jun., then read the following 
paper on ‘* Slating ” :— 

“* Before proceeding with the practical part of 
my paper, I propose giving a short description of 
the formation of slate, and of the sources whence 
it is obtained. 

The period of the formation of slate was a 
very early one, and belongs to the Cambrian and 
Silurian eras, that found in Wales being of an 
earlier date than the upheaval of the Alps. 

Slate is one of the primary rocks, and was 
originally composed of clay diffused amongst the 
ingredients of granite, forming what are known 
locally as veins. 

Slate has assumed its present form by volcanic 
action, the fine grain and closeness of the texture 
varying with the amount of pressure brought to 
bear on it, the nearer the heart of the mountain 
the better the slate. 

This action probably took place before the clay 
had hardened. 

In this country, and [{ believe in others, these 
veins run in the same direction, usually from 
south-west to north-east ; they are not found to 
exist anywhere north of the carboniferous line. 


means of semi-liquid clay while they are in the} The largest vein existing in this country is the 
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one known as the Bangor and Carnarvon ; this 
runs, with little interruption, from the Penrhyn 
Quarry, through Llanberis, to the Nantte valley, 
where most of the Carnarvon quarries are 
situated. 

Another well-known vein is the Festiniog, 
better known as Port Madoc; also a smaller one 
in the Corris valley, in the Aberdovey district, 
and another in Cornwall, in the vicinity of 
Delabole. 

These produce slates usually sold in regular 
sizes, from 24 in. by 12 in. downwards. 

The output from the districts mentioned in 
North Wales amounts to about 35,000 tons per 
month, and may be divided as follows :—Penrhyn, 
9,000 tons; Dinorwic, 8,500; Carnarvon district 
combined, 6,000; Festiniog, 9,000; and various 
isolated quarries combined turn outsome 2, 500tons. 

Unfortunately, at the present time there is a 
strike at the Penrhyn quarry, which has entirely 
cut off about one-fourth of the whole supply of 
North Wales, which in the present state of the 
trade is a very serious matter. Some 3,000 men 
have left the quarry, and both sides have adopted 
a firm front. There seems little chance of an 
immediate settlement, and many of these men 
are scattered over the neighbouring district. 

Stocks amongst merchants are generally low, 
and from personal observation I am able to state 
that the quarries have none. There is at the 
present time, and has been for some time past, a 
much greater demand than there is any possibility 
of supplying. 

The fact that a large number of the Penrhyn 
men have obtained employment elsewhere does 
not point to much increase in the production of 
the other quarries, as they have been in full work 
for some time, and the additional hands at their 
disposal are mainly occupied in opening fresh 
parts, which will not affect the market for some 
time, probably not this year. 

Other sources of supply of regular-sized slates 
are widely apart, the largest regular one being 
Alsace. A large quantity of red, green, and blue 
are being sent over. The red slates are similar 
in colour to those found in the Bangor and 
Carnarvon veins, and are probably the best 
foreign slates at present obtained. The green is 
well known under several names :—Permanent, 
Sedan, German, Belgian, and Imperial, and is 
the cheapest green slate in the market. They 
cannot altogether be recommended for London 
use, as they contain a large number of specks of 
iron pyrites, which, after a time, oxidise and 
break up the surface of the slate. 

The blue slates are not equal to Port Madoc, 
being soft and porous, but they harden with 
exposure. 

A fair number of dark blue slates are now 
sent from France ; they are very thin, and not to 
be compared with Welsh slates of similar colour. 
I have no experience of their durability in London 
or, in fact, in this country. 

America is the remaining source of supply, but 
from what we hear, this is not likely to remain 
steady. They are now sending a large quantity, 
but this is only the surplus and old stocks which 
have accumulated for some time. At present they 
find a market readily, principally amongst small 
merchants and builders. Generally, the larger 
merchants pin their faith to the Welsh slates, and, 
as long as they are supported by Wales, will not 
purchase these largely, if at all. 

Some of the slates they send are good, and 
very similar to medium Port Madoc, and it is 
difficult to tell the difference. They come in 
various sizes, and at present are cheap. 

Green slates are obtained from America ; the 
best known being the Eureka, which is the best 
cheap green slate in the market, and has been 
used for some twenty years in this country. 

Lately another American green slate, of similar 
colour, has been introduced, and used in some of 
the London County Council buildings, the New 
Offices of the Works Department in Belvedere- 
road, Lambeth, being covered with them, where 
they have been on the roof five or six months. I 
am unable to speak further as to their durability 
or their powers of retaining their colour. ' 

I have dealt with the supply of all regular-sized 
slate, and will now move on to the Westmoreland 
and Cumberland quarries. 

These quarries are situated principally in the 
Langdale and Coniston districts. O:hers are 
found in Honister Pass, near Buttermere, and at 
Kirkby-in-Furness ; the latter belong to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and are worked by the Burlington 
Slate Company. The slates are of a dark blue 
colour, and very hard and durable. My father is 
of opinion that they are the best slates he ever 
used, and his experience is based on those used on 
the Manchester Town Hall and the Natural 





History Museum, London. They were also 
selected for the Houses of Parliament, and my 
grandfather delivered some 400 tons on the site, 
but before the building was ready for the roof iron 
was substituted. 

A good effect is produced by working in a light 
green slate, such as Elterwater, in bands or 
pattern, in the manner done at the Natural 
History Museum. 

Slates from Cumberland and Westmoreland 
are, as a rule, obtained in random sizes, and 
vary much in colour, size, and _ thickness, 
Generally, the colours of best end seconds are 
similar, especially in Elterwater and Newtons, 
where only one colour is worked ; but in some of 
the quarries where two or three shades are found 
they are not very carefully sorted; the result is 
that a slightly speckled effect is produced when 
close to, but viewed from a distance this is not 
noticeable. 

One instance in which this effect has been 
purposely worked is the house erected for 
Mr. Beit in Park-lane. Buttermere thirds were 
used here, and a mixture of light green, dark 
green, and deep olive green is seen. 

The average weight of Westmoreland slating 
is as follows :— 

Best slates about # in. thick, when laid, about 
8 cwt. per square. Seconds slates about } in. 
thick, when laid, about 1ocwt.per square. Thirds 
slates about # in. to 1 in. thick, when laid, about 
20 cwt. per square. Bangor or Port Madoc 
slating is about 5 cwt. per square, 

There is little difference in the cost of best and 
seconds Westmoreland slating; the slates are 
sold by the ton, and this will always ensure good 
substance. The expenses are very heavy, amount- 
ing in London to about 22s. per ton, and as the 
covering capacity of the seconds is nearly one- 
third less, heavy carriage makes them nearly as 
expensive as the best delivered on the site. In 
addition to this, the labour is more expensive, 
and the slates being usually smaller require more 
nails per square. 

A few of the quarries supply slates cut to 
regular sizes, specially to order, and at a con- 
siderably increased price, which makes the work 
rather expensive. Westmoreland slates used in 
this way lose much of their characteristic effect, 
and, in my opinion, do not look worth the extra 
cost above an ordinary green regular-sized slate. 

The chief features of Westmoreland slating are, 
I think, as follows :—First, the colour at a 
distance ; second, the rough and broken effect 
close to; and third, and not least, the courses 
diminishing gradually from the eaves to the ridge. 
As arule, the bottom one should show about 
12 in., and, if the roof is not very deep, should 
diminish about } in. a course ; if the root isadeep 
one, the courses should diminish more gradually 
than that. I am unable to say what the total 
output from the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
district amounts to, but do not think it exceeds 
one-fourth of the North Wales district. 

Before leaving the sources of production I 
should like to mention the Whitland Abbey 
Quarries at Clynderwen, South Wales. This is 
a slate which, when laid, is of a light green 
colour, but turns with exposure to a golden hue, 
Itis a brittle slate, and should not be used where 
there is any vibration, as they are liable to split 
from nail-hole to nail-hole ; being cross-grained, 
the bottom part of the slate then falls down. 
They are supplied both in regular and random 
sizes, and the latter, in my opinion, make the 
better work. 

I will now deal with some of the slates I am 
exhibiting. The slates entitled tothe term best 
Bangor are these produced at Penrhyn and 
Dinorwic Quarries. Unfortunately, few of the 
best slates from either of these come to London. 
It has been difficult to obtain these for some time, 
the reason being that during the times when 
trade was bad and prices low the demand for 
best slates ran down, and left the quarries 
with heavy stocks. After a time purchasers 
were fcund in Germany, and a large pro- 
portion of best slates are exported there 
and the quarry owners will not deprive the Ger- 
aans of the slates they took from them in bad 
times. This is particularly the case in the best 
red slates, which are second to none in Wales. 
The supply is small compared with other qualities, 
and it is difficult to see how the export to Ger- 
many can be stopped under tke circumstances 
mentioned. 

One reason for the loss of the red slates may 
be that specifications generally used to read, 
** Best Blue Bangor ;” this naturally, to some 
extent, shut out the red slate. 

Some very good slates are now being produced 
at the Dinorwic Quarry in large and increasing 
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quantities, viz., the seconds new quarry and 
best mottled ; the first-named are not easily ob. 
tained owing to the great demand for them in the 
North of England and Scotland. In Scotlang 
they take all the small sizes, in fact, anythin 
under 16 in. by Sin. in the second and third 
qualities; and this custom has almost worked 
down toa hard and fast rule, which jis seldom 
broken; viz., seconds and thirds below 16 jn, by 
8in. to Scotland; seconds of all sizes and 
qualities to North of England, and best ang 
second best of all qualities but best red to the 
Midlands, London, ard South of England. 

For London use, where appearance js 2 
secondary object, I cannot suggest better slate; 
than the best tons and best mottled. The best 
tons are capital slates for church roofs. They are 
laid in slightly diminishing courses, and show 
about 15 in. atthe eaves, and reduce to about 
gin. at the ridge. They are of a bluish-grey 
colour, with a tinge of green. 

The best mottled are so called from the splashes 
of green in them, and are similar in colour and 
quality to the best tons, but are somewhat 
thinner and are supplied in regular sizes. 

The quarries find great difficulty at the present 
time in supplying large quantities of any particular 
size; they are unable during the present demand 
to produce them, and if the term ‘ Countess” 
(20in, by 10in.) were rigidly enforced in all 
cases, the value would rise to something approach- 
ing 50s. per square, as merchants would be com: 
pelled to reduce larger-sized slates to meet the 
demand. 

As a matter of experience, actual size has little 
to do with the quality of the work. If any pre. 
ference is to be given, 16in. by 1oin. is probably 
the best-sized slate of any. For very sharp. 
pitched roofs and curb work I recommend I6in, 
by 8in., or 16in. by 9in.; these slates are 
lighter and do not hang so heavily on the nails, 
and having more nailing in proportion to the 
larger sizes, lay firmer. 

For flatter pitches, the wider the slate, if of 
good quality, the better. Ina slate 12 in. wide 
you have quite 4} in. clear from the joint of the 
slate above to the nail hole ; whereas ina Ioin. 
slate you only have 33in. For medium-pitched 
roofs, slates sized 16in. by 12in., 18 in. by 12 in.,, 
and 20in. by 1I2in., make good work. The 
neatest sized slate I know of is 18in. by gin, 
and for a roof of 105 deg. this will make good 
and very neat work. 

While on the question of sizes, fifty to sixty 
years ago there were only three regular-sized 
slates made, and this was then considered as a 
great concession on the part of the quarry owners, 
who, until that time, used to send the material up 
in the rough ; this will account for all buildings of 
seventy or eighty years’ standing being covered 
with random slates, and some fully 1 in. thick. The 
three sizes then introduced were 24 in. by 12in., 
20in. by 10in., and 16in. by 8in, ; these were 
gradually extended till we have now some fifteen 
between 24 in. by 14in. and 16in. by 8in. 

A fact worth no.ing is that the rougher the 
slate the less chance of any leakage through 
rain blowing over the lap ; this is accounted for 
by the greater quantity of air between rough 
slates than between smooth ones. In proof 0 
this, try and separate slates that have been piled 


.on top of one another after a day’s rain. You will 


find that the moisture has worked in between the 
slates and excluded the air, and that considerable 
force is required to separate them. The same 
action takes place on a roof where the slates fit 
closely on top of each other; the moisture 
gathers and finally spreads over the lap or finds 
a vent through the nail hole. In the slates used 
largely in Devonshire and Cornwall this is very 
liable to occur. They are very smooth, and the 
rain there is more like mist, and quickly finds an 
inlet, so much so that in most cases the slates are 
bedded solid in putty. Formerly they were 
bedded in lime and hair, but that is worse than 
none at all. It simply acts as a sponge, Soaks 
the damp in, and although it prevents leakage 10 
any quantity, keeps the whole roof damp, and in 
course of time rots the woodwork. The action of 
the lime in time destroys the slates. ; ; 

The most effective way of dealing with this 
trouble by means of cement or compositions © 
that nature is torching ; but this is not an entirely 
satisfactory job, as any vibration in the roof is 
liable to break the joint, which of necessity 1s 4 
very fine one; torching can only be done on 
battened roofs where there is no boarding. bee 
above remarks apply to nearly, if not all, slates 0 
a smooth surface, : 

Little remains to be said about the other spec! 
mens from North Wales that is not covered by 
the foregoing remarks. 
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The Carnarvon slates are, as far as durability 
is concerned, much the same as Bangor, as they 
pe of nearly the same vein. They are rather 
more brittle, but when once secured on the roof, 
and all traffic over them has ceased, generally 
make good work. a ; 

The Port Madoc of Festiniog slate is perhaps 
the best vein existing. The slates can be split 
thinner, which, in my opinion, is rather against 
them than otherwise, as the men vie with each 
other in getting the greatest number of slates out 
of a given quantity of rock, 

The slate from this district is of a better 
cleavage than any other. The following facts 
prove this :—In the two principal quarries in this 
district it takes about twelve to thirteen tons of 
rock to make one ton of marketable slates, which 
compares favourably with Penrhyn and Dinorwic ; 
in the Jatter quarry the waste is about 16 to 1, and 
in the former about 17 to I. ; 

When at Port Madoc I was informed that 
London and England generally were not favoured 
with the best slates—by this they mean that the 
thinnest of the best slates are carefully sorted out 
and exported to Germany, where they receive 
prices for them in advance of those demanded in 
thiscountry. ar piaica 

The quarries in the Festiniog district are 
usually worked on the mine principle. Those of 
which I have experience are gallery and chamber 
quarries, and run right into the heart of the 
mountain, They are worked from. five or six 
levels, and the rock between each chamber has 
to be left to support the mountain. The 
chambers are about 5oft. wilde, and work down 
toeach other from level to level in steps. The 
pillars of rock dividing these are some 45 yards 
thick, By this means of quarrying they follow 
the good veins and leave a great part of the bad 
rock, and this partly accounts for the small 
quantity of waste compared with the quarries 
worked on the open system; but, on the other 
hand, the cost of mining is greater than the 
ordinary method of quarrying. 

The loss of so much guod rock has caused the 
Oakley Quarry to consider the advisability of 
opening the face of the mountain, and working 
both ways. The cost of this will be great, I hear, 
approaching 750,000/., before they can obtain 
any considerable supply. 

In conclusion to my remarks 7¢ the Norih 
Wales district, the supply remains practically 
inexhaustible. The Penrhyn Quarry has been 
in full swing since the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the Dinorwic for some hundreds of 
years. The workings were originally some six miles 
apart, and they are now nearly five ; so there is 
no prospect-of their joining for the next thousand 
years. To do this they will have to remove two 
mountains each over 2,000 ft. high, and forma 
cutting one mile and a half wide. 

Ihave brought a collection of photos of two 
principal quarries, and if you will bear in mind 
when looking at them the fact that they extend 
one mile and a half across the base of the work- 
ings, and that each step is from 60 ft. to 70 ft. 
high, you will form some idea of the magnitude 
of these quarries, coupled with the fact that they 
have to deal with over 3,000,000 tons of rock in 
the course of one year’s full work. 

The Delabole Quarry is a huge pit sunk some 
300 ft. into the rock. This has been at work 
— the same time as the Penrhyn, and possibly 
onger, 

The slates obtained from this quarry are of a 
dark olive green colour, and are at first brittle and 
soft, but harden with exposure, and are a very 
durable slate. 

In course of time they turn a lighter colour. 
These slates are of a peculiar grain, and this 
makes me think that the randoms which are used 
locally make the best work. The supply is not 
large, and they are unable to do much more than 
satisfy the requirements of the two or three 
adjacent counties. Hitherto their isolated posi- 
tion has kept their material out of the London 
market, but the South-Western Railway now run 
their traffic through Delabole, which places them 
ina much more favourable position. 
wa several other quarries in the neigh- 
ir - : » but they have been allowed to go out 
reg » and it will be difficult to resume opera- 
— many of them, as they are nearly full of 
Phd aietee shown from the Westmoreland and 
i sta tre gles fairly representative of 
toof covering of phon kind of vd ane coke 
bined with their» iestbiliey and the 
Sesenaia €eir extreme durability and the 

ity of having men specially trained to use 


«m, as a rule ensures good work. 
Slating is us 


ually laid piece work, but in this 








particular class of work we do not make this 
arrangement, as much for our own benefit as that 
of our customers. The slater has more work in 
sorting, trimming, and holing the slates than in 
the actual laying, and it is necessary for him to 
set out the whole side of a roof on a rod in the 
various courses before he can lay a single slate. 

This frequently causes delay, especially where 
the builder has been late in giving the order. 
This is particularly the case where very deep 
slopes have to be covered, such as church roofs ; 
nearly all the slates must be sorted before the 
slater can give the gauge, otherwise it is not 
possible to obtain regularly diminishing courses. 
To sort the slates properly, a good deal of space 
is required, and in large City jobs we are often in 
conflict with the builders over the space taken up. 

In using slates of random widths it is, of 
course, impossible to lay the slates with the 
joints lining vertically; if this were done much 
of the characteristic appearance would be taken 
away, and the effect little better than in ordinary 
cheap green slates, and the extra substance would 
be the only advantage. 

Nails used in this kind of slating are very much 
stronger than those required in ordinary slating ; 
they should be of the following numbers to the Ib. : 
2 in., 90=1 lb.; 12 in., loo=1 lb.; and I} in., 
if any are used, 130=1 lb. I have sample lots 
of the nails I recommend for this class of work, 
and which we invariably use. J should mention 
that it is impossible to use these heavy nails with 
thin slates; the spall’ made in ordinary slates 
when holing is not large or deep enough to take 
the extra heavy heads, which, if they are not 
properly recessed into the slate, have a great 
tendency to break the slate laid over them, and 
if it does not do that, prevents the slates from 
laying properly. 

We have had at various times considerable 

trouble in remote country places when using 
Westmorland slates; they seem to frighten the 
country slaters. Certainly they do not appear to 
advantage when roughly stacked up, and the 
inexperienced eye of the local slater, whose 
occupation is usually of a composite character, 
and who is probably a better authority on rough 
plastering, pan tiling, painting, and bricklaying, 
&c., cannot see how a sound job can be made. 
To such an extent does this feeling exist that 
they have, in most cases, succeeded in thoroughly 
upsetting the proprietor ; it is, however, surpris- 
ing to find how their mind alters during the 
progress of the job. I cannot recall a single 
instance where we have had to return to remedy any 
defect in Westmoreland slating beyond the repairs 
inevitable before the various trades have finished. 
At a job lately finished in the West of England 
we had to follow the local practice to some 
extent. The building is situated on the sea- 
shore, and in a very exposed place. Our man 
had instructions to take any precaution he con- 
sidered necessary to make the job perfect, and, 
finding the rain during storms driving at an angle 
approaching 180 deg., he thought it as well to use 
putty in a different form. He put two rolls of 
putty in the form of an arrowhead, the point 
about 2 in. above the nail hole and extending 
downwards to about 23 in. below. This will 
make it impossible for any driving rain to blow 
in, and is quite as effective as solid bedding, and 
if the job had been covered in the early summer 
the oil from the putty would not stain the slates, 
as it certainly would if the slates had been bedded 
solid and a strong sun pouring down on them. — 

The above-mentioned precaution may be advis- 
able where severe storms are frequent, but in 
places away from the sea, if the roofs are boarded, 
felted, and battened, I should suggest the addition 
of vertical battens if the situation is very exposed, 
say on the top of Hind Head. This course will 
be quite effective, as any moisture that may be 
blown over the Jap will disperse, and quickly 
dry up, before it has time to do any damage, 
whereas if the roofs are battened in the usual 
way, there is a stoppage : the batten prevents the 
moisture dispersing, and the leakage will in 
course of time become serious. In addition, the 
current of air keeps the roof very cool during 
the summer months, and also preserves the slates, 
which, if cut off from ventilation, are subject in 
course of years to dry rot, which takes place par- 
ticularly where slates have been laid in felt on 
boarding only, reducing the parts of the slates 
not exposed to the atmosphere to a powder. 

I am certainly of opinion that if Westmoreland 
and other random-sized slates are used by com- 
petent men, that a sounder, better, and more 
durable roof is the result. Unfortunately, the 
roof originally specified to be covered with good 
slates is the first thing to be cut down in cost, if 
circumstances demand a reduction. I note a 
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growing demand for thicker slates, and shall do 
my best to foster it. Slates are, as a rule, much 
too thin, but I venture to think that some of the 
samples shown here to-night will fulfil your 
requirements, and I shall be only too pleased to 
give any further information about them. 

One point I should like to touch on is the 
covering of domes. We can make a good and 
effective job by using small slates, 8 in. long. 
On a small scale this has been done lately at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, with good effect. 
I do not think it possible that ornamental work, 
except in variation of colour, could be worked, 
owing to the gradual tapering of the slates used 
as the summit is approached. 

For a good example of slating in a variety of 
colours I would refer you to the main building of 
the Oxford University Museum; the additions 
have been done since, but a great deal of trouble 
was taken by the architect, Sir John Dean, to 
have his idea carried out, and each section was 
carried up to the ridge temporarily, and any 
alterations made that suggested themselves, till 
the effect desired was obtained. 

I fear I shall be going from my subject if I 
touch on slate slab roofs, and I will not do more 
than refer you to two or three instances :—Front 
of Camberwell Church covered with Delabole 
slabs and roll; Herbert Hospital, Woolwich 
Common, covered with blue Welsh slabs ; Sun 
Fire Office, Threadnéedle-street ; Registry Office, 
Edinburgh, covered with Bangor slabs. 

I think we slaters have one grievance, or at all 
events something that remains an eyesore to those 
that take an interest in their work in after years, 
and that is the ugly stains made by the drainage 
of lead flats down green slates. This is very 
noticeable at the new Admiralty Buildings in 
St. James’s Park, and has partly spoilt the effect 
of the green slates on the roof there. 

I have brought some samples of rock that may, 
in ,course “of time, be introduced later in .the 
form of building stone. We cannot always 
expect to cheat the tiler and suggest that this may 
be a happy arrangement— green walls and red 
roof and wice-versd.” 

A paper was also read by Mr. G. Ewart on 
‘* Lead, Copper, and Zinc,” but this, and a report 
of the discussion which followed, we are com- 
pelled to hold over until next week. 
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ART AND LIFE. 


THIs was the title of a lecture delivered by 
Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson on Thursday last 
week before the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, in the New Gallery, Regent-street. 

The lecturer commenced his address by a brief 
but appreciative reference to the late Mr. William 
Morris, and in explaining that the lecture that 
night was the first of a series which had been 
arranged by the Society, he said that the object 
they had in view was the extension of the concep- 
tion of art, and more specifically the application 
of the idea of beauty, as well as of utility, to the 
organisation and decoration of our greater cities. 
He desired to extend the conception of art and to 
apply it to life as a whole, or inversely to make 
the whole of life in all its grandeur, as well as in 
all its delightful detail, an object for the applica- 
tion of art. Art had its origin, or perhaps its 
opportunity, in craft, and craft in the needs of 
life, and as the needs of life varied from genera- 
tion to generation, and age to age, so must the 
objects of craft. He proposed to consider the 
objects of craft in a highly civilized community, 
and to see how far and in what way they offered 
opportunity to the artistic spirit to manifest itself. 
At the same time it might be well to consider how 
art had manifested itself in an ancient civilisation— 
which, in so many ways, was still the prototype, 
as it,was the basis, of our own. The lecturer 
then quoted largely from Homer to show how in 
ancient days art made idyllic even the most 
prosaic occupations, and he contrasted the 
conditions of work of past times with the 
tendencies of to-day, his object being to show 
what industry might be—how beautiful in itself 
and in its implements. He did not desire to 
make the contrast at the expense of the present, 
nor did he say that to be happy we must revert 
to earlier conditions. That was not his concep- 
tion of the function of art, or of its future. Art 
was, or should be, life. Art as a great function 
of human imagination implied a certain lofty 
environment, and was itself an adjustment to 
that environment of all that could be done 
by mankind within it. The future of art 
was the imaginative animation of the universe 
—of afuniverse otherwise inanimate and unself- 
conscious. What was the immediate func- 
tion and future of art? It was, as far as might 
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be, to do each right thing, however small | are exceptionally good. An illustration of *‘ (Queen | German plodding and shrewdness taking advan. 


or however great, in the spirit of an artist. 


Art was not decoration, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, or verse, but it was 
all those things in turn. The immediate 


future of art was to apply that idea to the whole 
of life and not to the objects only of the so-called 
fine or minor arts. The lecturer then referred to 
the possibility of ennobling all departments of 
life by art, such as agriculture and commerce, for 
instance. In this respect he advocated the 
establishment by the State of schools of hus- 
bandry, in which the labourers might not only be 
taught to understand their work, but to love it 
for its own sake. He was glad that School 
Boards and public schools were beginning to 
get some hoid of this idea. But it was not 
enough that the buildings which were erected 
should be beautiful, for, in the teaching given, 
the principle should never be lost sight of that 
the highest result of learning was to render life 
beautiful. Death, moreover, should be repre- 
sented as the principle of new life and of unending 
progress. Life was stupendous energy, and that 
energy as a whole must be within the province of 
art, and must be controlled and directed by it. 
To what end? ‘To the end defined by their late 
President long ago: work, and in work the realisa- 
tion of the fit, the seemly, and the beautiful. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.* 

THE Christmas number of the Art Annual, 
uniform with the Art Journa/, is already out, and 
consists of a monograph on the works of Mr. 
Marcus Stone, R.A., a critical essay which will 
rather tend to dispel the idea that this artist is a 
mere painter of pretty and rather superficial 
pictures. The rather conventional character of 
his colouring in his finished paintings is against 
his work being taken very seriously, and its 
higher qualities perhaps become more prominent 
in the numerous black and white illustrations 
with which the monograph is adorned. It is ren- 
dered apparent, at all events, that Mr. Stone is a 
very serious artist in his method of work, and 
that the pretty scenes of various stages in love- 
making by which he has been principally known 
lately represent a great deal of thought and study, 
though no doubt there is a certain degree of 
repetition in the subjects and figures. The 
sketches symbolising *‘ March” and ‘* Novem- 
ber,” drawn at the age of eleven, are sufficient 
evidence of his natural and even precocious 
talent. It is a pity that he did not execute more 
such works as ‘* Watt discovering the condensa- 
tion of steam,” which is illustrated here; a 
picture with much more thought and energy of 
expression than is found in his more popular love- 
scenes. 

In the Art Journal itself the Rector of Clovelly 
writes an article on that place, with, among other 
illustrations, an excellent sketch by Mr. F. W. 
Sturge of ‘‘Clovelly from Hobby Drive.” But how 
is it that the Rector has nothing to say about his 
church, which, internally at least, has some in- 
teresting and unusual features of detail, if we 
remember right? In an appreciative article on 
“The Fifth Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts” Mr. 
Lewis F. Day urges that the managers of the ex- 
hibition should keep strictly to their programme 
of illustrating forms of art which picture exhibi- 
tions do not illustrate ; the introduction of the 
drawings and other works of Madox Brown being 
apparently a slight step in the direction of pic- 
torial exhibition, of which there is enough else- 
where. An article on ‘‘ An Italian Sculptor,” 
Signor Bistolfi, introduces us to the work of an 
artist of original power who is little known in 
England, In an article on ‘‘ Some Gold, Silver, 
and Coppersmiths” Mr, Fred, Miller gives de- 
scriptions and illustrations of some good recent 
work, but in referring to one of the artists as 
originally a pupil of ‘* Mr. J. D. Seddon, the well 
known architect,” he makes a confusion which we 
have met with before in print between the rather 
similar-sounding names of two different architects. 
There is (or was) ‘‘ Mr. J. D. Sedding,” who un- 
happily is dead, and *‘ Mr, J. P. Seddon,” who 
is living, and whose name ought to be much more 
widely known if the public had done justice to 
his abilities. 

Among the always interesting but rather 
multifarious contents of Ze Artist we notice 
some specimens of architectural sketching in pen 
line by Mr, Percy Wadham, of Windsor, which 





* The object of these notes is to point out anything in 
the contents of the current magazines which is of special 
interest to our readers, with occasional brief criticisms on 
the views expressed in such articles. When a magazine 
which has been sent to us is not noticed, it is because that 


Elizabeth’s Hornbook,” with its richly decorated 
back, shows usa fine and interesting piece of old 
decorative work. 

The Engineering Magazine contains an archi- 
tectural article of considerable interest by Mr. J. 
Beverley Robinson on ‘* The Cantilever in Archi- 
tecture,” using the word in its constructional 
sense, but as associated with design. There isa 
good deal in the article that is original and sug- 
gestive. Other articles of more specially scientific 
interest in the same number are on ‘* The Use of 
Electric Power in Small Units,” on ‘‘ The Im- 
portance and Economy of Pavement Construction,” 
in which the author, Mr. Whinery, specially 
emphasises the necessity and economy of careful 
and bit-by-bit maintenance ; and ‘ Gas zw. 
Electricity for Power Transmission,” by Mr. 
N. W. Perry. 

Scrzbner devotes its usual short article on ‘*The 

Field of Art” to a notice of various Art Associa- 
tions and Schools of Art in the United States, 
with small illustrations of the seals or badges of 
these Institutions, some of which are in them- 
selves happily indicative of the refined artistic 
spirit which has been developed of late years 
among the American people. The article gives 
an idea that there is a great activity in regard to 
Schools of Art study in the States now, though 
one, the Brooklyn Art Association, after erecting 
a fine building, failed and had to close in 1856 
Ten years make a good deal of difference, how- 
ever, in a country in such a rapid state of artistic 
progress, and possibly another attempt would be 
a success. 
In the Ceztury is an article of considerable 
interest written by the French artist, M. Boutet 
de Monvel, on the subject of Joan of Arc, whose 
history he has made a special study, and accom- 
panied by reproductions of some of his very 
original and delicate designs for the illustration 
of scenes in her life. These are partially decora- 
tive in character, and are startlingly unlike any- 
thing one has seen before in the way of Joan 
of Arc illustrations, but they are remarkable 
attempts to realise details of character and cos- 
tume of the period. 

The Mineteenth Century contains an article by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb (one does not see 
exactly how the joint authorship is arranged) on 
‘** Arbitration in Labour Disputes.” The main 
point of the article appears to be that arbitration 
is an unsatisfactory remedy because it is not 
legally binding, and has no force but in the sense 
of honour of the two parties who have agreed to 
accept the arbitrator’s award. Arbitration may 
however be made compulsory. ‘‘It may well 
be argued that the community, for the protection 
of the public welfare, is entitled to step in and 
decide the terms upon which mechanics shall 
labour, and upon which capitalists shall engage 
them.” Here, the writers are good enough to 
explain, ‘* we pass outside the domain of arbitra- 
tion proper.” We should rather think so. It is 
simply the old foolish fallacy of State-regulated 
wages put in slightly d-fferent wording. It is 
somewhat astonishing that such nonsense should 
find admission at all into the pages of a magazine 
which has any reputation to keep up. The 
Nineteenth contains also an excellent short article 
by Mr. S. P. Cockereli on ‘‘ Lord Leighton’s 
Drawings.” One curious fact we learn from it is 
that George Mason owed his study of landscape 
to Lord Leighton’s encouragement and direction. 
Returning from Italy, he said there was ‘‘ nothing 
to paint” in Derbyshire, and Leighton visiting 
him in that county, drew from nature a number 
of small sketches for pictures, which were the 
origin and suggestion of Mason’s art. The 
sketch-book is now, we are told, in the possession 
of Lord Carlisle. 

The National Review contains an article by 
Mr. Lionel Holland on ‘*The Metropolitan 
Water Question,” an article taking a very fair and 
jucicious all-round view of the subject. In regard 
to the idea of substituting a stringent Government 
control of the Water Companies for purchase, 
Mr. Holland argues that the carrying on of 
private enterprises under such control is an inter- 
ference with the private rights of those who have 
embarked money in such enterprises. On this 
ground as well as on others he therefore argues 
that purchase is the only satisfactory course open 
to us. 

In this month’s number of Zhe New Review 
Mr. E. E. Williams, the author of the series of 
clever and trenchant (and to our mind very con- 
vincing) articles under the title ‘‘ Made in Ger- 
many” replies to his critics, who get some pretty 
smart rejoinders. Mr. Williams has done good 
service in calling attention to the manner in 


tage of our capital and labour warfare and forced. 
up prices—at least he has endeavoured to do ger. 
vice, though whether English agitators for higher 
wages, independent of supply and demand, wijj 
ever listen to wisdom on this subject, until they 
find themselves ruined, may be a question, 

The Monde Moderne gives an illustrated article 
on the ‘‘ Ecole des Beaux-Arts ” in Paris ; one on 
Pére Lachaise and its monuments ; one on Moscow 
and the Muscovites, with illustrations of the 
principal buildings, one on ‘‘ L’Ecole Boulle,” th. 
furniture-making depot, and one on “ L’Industric 
Auto-mobile,” with illustrations of various forms 
of auto-motor carriage—a subject which is be. 
coming of rather serious practical interest. 
Macmillan contains an article on “ The Story 
of Selborne Priory,” historical, not archa ological, 
but it may have interest to archeologists in jj 
bearings on the history of the priory. 

The Quarry contains a useful practical article 
on “ The Development of Sandstone, Limestone, 
and Marble Quarries,”’ followed by ‘Some Hints 
on the Manutacture of Artificial Stone.” 

The Pali Mall Magazine contains a descriptive 
article by Miss M. C. Leigh on “‘ Stoneleigh and 
Its Memories,” a merely popular article, but the 
illustrations are good and interesting. 

London Soctety contains a pleasing article on 
“Michael Angelo” by Miss Mai Dean, a lady 
some of whose articles on modern painters in the 
same magazine we have mentioned before, 
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LEIGHTON BUZZARD WATER AND 
SEWERAGE WORKS. 

THE Waterworks, Sewerage and Sewage-dis. 
posal Works of Leighton Buzzard were recently 
completed at a cost of 21,240/, from the plans 
and under the supervision of Mr. H. Bertram 
Nichols, C.E., of Birmingham, whose schemes 
were adjudged the best in an open competi- 
tion a few years ago. 


The Water Supply. 


A well and boring has been sunk about a mile 
away from the town, on the Stanbridge-road, 
carried down into the Lower Greensand. The 
well is 8 ft. internal diameter, lined with cast-iron 
cylinders in segments, carried down to a depth 
of 48 ft., and below this the well has been 
deepened a further 16 ft., with 7 ft. diameter 
cylinders ; and below this again the bore-pipes 
are carried down to a total depth of 200 ft. from 
the surface, the diameter varying from 10 in. to 
8in. The two sets of cylinders arc bracketed 
together, and at their jnnction girders and cross 
girders are placed to carry the pumps. The con- 
tractors for the well and boring were Messrs. C. 
Isler & Co., of Southwark, S.E. A great deal 
of difficulty was met with in consequence of the 
sand blowing below the depth of 48 ft. from the 
surface. Down to this depth the formation Is 4 
stiff gault clay, and from below this level itis 
sand, some of a very loose nature, with bands of 
varying thicknesses of grey sandstone, congealed 
stone, pebbies, and sand, and some very hard 
stone. Owing to the difficulties experienced, the 
well-sinking operations from beginning to finish 
took about two and a half years to ,complete, 
many stoppages having occurred, and difficulties 
of an unforeseen nature having arisen. 

The cost of the well and boring amounted to 
1,759. The water above the depth of 175 fi 
from the surface is entirely shut out from the 
well as this water was found to be impregnated 
with iron ; below this depth, however, the water 
is of better quality and sufficient in quantity for 
the present requirements of the town. Thitty 
feet of unperforated tubes project inside the boring 
so that the borehole can be continued beyond the 
depth now reached if in the future considered 
desirable. The present site of the water tower 
was chosen by the late Local Board in opposition 
to the Engineer’s advice and wish to a 
placed at Stonhill which would have been far 
more advantageous for the town. The tower 
itself is an octagonal building with but- 
tresses and recesses of a Gothic charactel, 
the dimensions being 27 ft. 6 in., ler 
nally on the square. The average thickness © 
brickwork is about 2 ft. 8in., but this is widened owt 
in the bottom, immediately above the footings, to 
a width of 5 ft. 4 in., under which are the ~ 
ings spread out to 10 ft. The bulk of the ri 
work is carried on 5 ft. 6 in. of cement concrété, 
which extends some distance outside the 44 
all round the building. The detail work 1s a 
solid character, enriched with terra-cotta ~*~ 
ings, and special ‘‘ Heather” facing bricks oi 
been used throughout. The front and entran 











number contains nothing that it is within our province to 
comment upon, 


which our industries are getting undermined by 


of the tower faces towards the town, and the 
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= er’s residence is to the left of the site,| The contractors for the works were Messrs. } gratings of self-cleansing gullies. Disconnexion 


joking from the town. The residence contains, 


on the ground floor, a living room, kitchen and 
scullery, &c., an entrance hall with porch, and an 
additional living room, having windows looking 
out towards the tower, which can be used for 
office purposes or committee meetings if desired, 
it being planned by the engineer for that pur- 
ose. There are two octagonal towers at the sides 
of entrance, one carried up above the main tower 
and having spiral staircase for access to the 
various floors and to the top of the tank and 
balcony. : : 

The total height of the brickwork above the 
ground fico is 82 ft., and on the top of this a 
strong framed octagonal roof covered with red 
tiles is constructed with balcony on the summit. 

The arrangement of the engines and pumps is 
in duplicate, so that in case of a breakdown with 
one set there will be another set of pumps avail- 
able. Two 9-h,p. nominal Crossley’s gas en- 
gines of the latest scavenger type work the two 
sets cf three-throw pumps, and two 4-h.p. 
nominal drive the air compressors for working 
the ejectors, the tower being the central station 
for this purpose. 

The water is raised into a wrought-iron tank 
soft. in diameter, and 1g ft. 3 in. in depth, carried 
on the walls at a height of 62 ft. above the ground 
floor. The tank is divided into two parts for a 
depth of 5 ft. from the bottom of the tank. This 
division has been made in order to allow the 
whole of one side of the tank to be cleared out 
while there would remain on the other side of 
the division a sufficient supply of water for the 
ordinary purposes of the town. The rising mains 
from the pumps are carried up through both 
floors of the building, through the tank bottom, 
and deliver the water in a cast-iron trough, which 
makes one complete circle round the top of the 
tank, The object of this trough is to dessicate 
the water as far as possible from iron and other 
matters which might be forced up the main 
from the pumps. The capacity of the tank is 
80,350 gallons, the depth of water with this 
quantity being 18 ft. 3 in. 

There is a good pressure of water throughout 
the town. The mains vary from 8 in. to 3 in. 
in diameter, supplied with all requisite sluice 
valyes and hydrants, &c., in suitable positions. 


The Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works. 


The sewerage scheme is partly on the ** Shone ” 
system, ejector stations being provided at each of 
the four low parts of the town. The ejectors are 
in duplicate, and the sewage is raised from these 
low points by pneumatic power into receiving 
chambers before being delivered into the gravi- 
lating sewers. The cast-iron air mains from the 
generating station are 3 in. and 23 in., the sewage 
delivery pipes being 5 in. in diameter. The 
whole of the sewers are confined to the public 
roads. They vary in size from 6 in. to 15 in. in 
diameter, The ‘* Hassall” pipe joint bas been 
used throughout, the double-lined joint being used 
for the sewers gravitating to the ejectors, and the 
single-lined joint for the sewers gravitating 
direct to the outfall. About one-half of the 
sewage of the town is ejected, the remainder 
gravitating to the outfall which is situated to the 
north of the town. The sewers are constructed 


in straight lines and good gradients are available. 
Manholes are constructed at every junction and at 
lateral changes of deviation, and Jamps shafts are 
provided where requisite. Open ventilaticn is 
adopted generally at the road surface, but at the 
high portons of the town cast-iron shafts are in 


addition carried up above the houses, Automatic 
flushing-tanks are provided at the heads of the 
sewers, and the manholes have flap-valves and 
sliding disc-valves where necessary. The main 
outfall sewer is 13 in. in diameter. The sewage 
purification works are on the ‘‘ International” 
system, the precipitation tanks and __polarite 
filters being constructed well above the flood 
level of the river Ouzel. This was amply 
demonstrated during the construction of the 
works, in which time some severe floods have 
taken place. There are three rectangular tanks 
sub-divided into six bays, the supernatant water 
being crawn off from the tanks on to the filters 
*y mncans of floating outlets. The tanks are 
acapted for either the quiescent or continuous 
punciple. There are four ‘‘ polarite” filters, and 
the effluent, after passing through the filters, flows 
Over and through the land, which is laid out in 
eight beds for intermittent filtration, A separate 
outlet is also provided from the filters to the 
Hver, arranged in steps for aeration, lined with 
_ glazed bricks. The area of land that has 
een taken for outfall purposes is 53 acres, and 
the works are laid out tor a population of 9,000, 





Garlick & Horton, Limited, of London, and 
three resident engineers have been engaged since 
their commencement: Mr. J. R. Blandford, the 
late Mr. J. P. Kernan, and Mr. J. Angus, the 
last-named gentleman remaining till the works 
were completed. 


—— 


SKIPTON WORKHOUSE DRAINAGE, 


Tuis workhouse has just been almost entirely 
redrained, in accordance with plans prepared by 
Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., of Brad- 
ford. As an illustration of the difference between 
the old method and the new, it may serve a useful 
purpose to give a few details. 

The workhouse is one of the first built under 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1887, and up 
to last summer presented types of every class of 
drainage work, from square, dry rubble drains up 
to Stamford-jointed fireclay pipes. The exten- 
sive area occupied by the buildings was crossed 
and recrossed by one generation of drains after 
another until the drainage and fittings of the 
whole premises, internal and external, became 
a confused and impracticable patchwork, devoid 
of system, deficient in detail, complicated in an 
extraordinary degree, and incapable of being 
made efficient by any improvement in manage- 
ment. No plan existed; four or five separate 
outlets were in use, and even after some score or 
two of drains were laid bare for the inspection, 
the complicated network was but partially un- 
ravelled. Although constructed on a steep slope, 
deep drains prevailed, to reach which roft., 12 ft., 
and even I5 ft. of strong drift clay had to be cut 
through. Some of these had no fall, drains being 
required from ancient cellar baths, sinks, closets, 
&c., designed almost in the dark, for the use of 
tramps in the old days when any out-of-the-way 
place was utilised for these outcasts. 

Almost every drain was a drain of deposit, and 
the only arrangement for flushing was probably 
worse than nothing. Rats abounded, and the 
ventilation wasrandom, but mostly at the surface 
by manhole openings, soil-pipe ventilators being 
generally trapped at base of soil-pipe, although 
disconnecting traps existed at the various outlets. 

The significance of this our readers will per- 
ceive when they reflect upon the constitution of 
a workhouse population. 

A workhouse drain is, in fact, a common 
sewer fer se; the common sewer of what is 
equivalent to a village, with, however, the added 
dangers of a hospital ward and a casuals ward, 
often filled every night for considerable periods 
by persons who at sny moment may become 
centres of infection. Machine tests also proved 
a large escape of drain air into the basement. 

The officials of the Local Government Board 
had frequently drawn the attention of the 
Guardians to the more glaring defects, especially 
the method of flushing to which we have alluded. 
This was by means of a central manhole into 
which a cascade of soil-pipe refuse descended 
some 6 ft. or 8 ft., bespattering the sides, This 
influx was dammed by means of a plug in the 
manhole bottom, and when the liquid was one, 
two, or three feet high, according to the chance 
discretion of the pauper attendant, the plug was 
drawn. A soil-drain from the old tramps’ cellar, 
laid, practically, without falls, discharged into 
this manhole, and at flushing times was put into 
back water, which sometimes rose to the level of 
the cellar sinks and closets. The state of the 
yard closets and urinals was also condemned, and 
the advice of an expert was recommended. Mr. 
Paterson was accordingly instructed, first to re- 
port, and then to carry out his recommendations. 

After reconstruction, the workhouse drainage 
now consists of: (1) an entirely new system with 
drains not more than 2 ft. 6 in, to 5 ft. deep, for 
the waste or foul water only; and (2) the old 
system partly left in, and now used for top water 
only, after being thoroughly flushed. All new 
drains are of 6 in. and 4 in. Archer’s fireclay 
pipes with cement joints, laid in straight lines 
from manhole to lJamphole. The head of each is 
ventilated by 4 in. lead or cast iron pipes, with 
copper cages at summit, all covers at surface being 
closed. Each main drain is provided with a 30- 
gallon Merrill’s automatic flush fixed inside the 
walls; and the scullery sink with Doulton’s 
grease and automatic flushing trap, which, with 
ordinary attention, is very efficient. The new 
latrines have separate basins connected to one 
6-in. pipe, and flushed by Merrill’s 20-gallon 
cisterns. The yard urinal partitions are of slate, 
with polished cement backs and floors, flushed 
by copper pipes and automatic cisterns. The 
closet cisterns have 4-gallon self-acting noiseless 
flushes. All wastes are disconnected below 





above grating is found to lead to choking of 
grating and overflow of sewage into the founda- 
tions. The two outlet manholes are trapped 
and ventilated both above and below traps. 

To effect the transformation of a cellar drainage 
system into a surface system, it was necessary 
to take out every cellar sink, bath, closet, or 
other connexion, most of which were practically 
disused. There was one exception only, and in 
this case the mere removal of two wash-basins, 
from the back to the front of the basement of the 
central building, secured the desired fall. The 
flushing arrangements include provision for the 
top-water system. 

In place of the old patchwork, the Skipton 
Guardians may now be said to possess a system 
of drainage which, in all essentials, is under 
absolute control. 

The contractors for the works were :—Messrs. 
B. Jackson & Son, Bradford, drains, &c., and 
Messrs. Thos. Hill & Sons, Bradford, internal 
fittings. Every pipe-joint was tested with smoke 
and water before being covered, by Mr. Darling, 
afterwards succeeded by Mr. Braithwaite as 
general clerk of works under Mr. Ascough Rod- 
well, Sanitary Inspector to the Skipton Rural 
District Council. 





THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Own Saturday last the new Chairman of the 
Council, Mr. W. W. West (Walthamstow), 
delivered an inaugural address before a large 
meeting of members of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association. Mr. West showed how the present 
body of sanitary inspectors, fulfilling duties which 
by all present authorities were admitted to be of 
the greatest importance, had by a gradual process 
of evolution grown out of the old Inspectors of 
Nuisances, who were, in many cases, mere 
nominees of the Officer of Public Health or of the 
surveyor. Under the Public Health Act of 1875, 
the Local Government Board, in order to have 
supervision, offered to pay half the salaries of 
Inspectors of Nuisances. The authorities, seeing 
their way to getting a large share of their salary 
charges defrayed, appointed the Surveyor to the 
Inspectorship, allocating the bulk of his salary to 
the office of Inspector, thus dishonestly securing a 
sum to which they were not morally entitled. 
They allowed, where they did not absolutely 
direct, that little inspector’s work should be 
done, and the bulk of the officer’s time was 
devoted to his duties as surveyor. In this 
way they were, to all intents and purposes, 
avoiding the appointment of the full number of 
officers directed by the Act, since the appoint- 
ment of an officer with no intention that his 
duties should be efficiently and thoroughly per- 
formed was not a compliance with, but an evasion 
of the duty imposed upon them. Two officers 
were frequently appointed to fill three offices. 
The surveyor and inspector were one individual, 
with no intention to perform in any way the in- 
spector’s work—an inferior and subordinate class 
of officer. They were styled Assistant Inspec- 
tors of Nuisances, though nominally they were 
in no way actually assistants to the so-called In- 
spector, but were really assistants to the Medical 
Officer of Health, with no recognised official 
position or responsibility. The Medical Officer 
of Health thus undertook duties the practical 
carrying out of which was inconsistent both with 
his dignity asa member of one of the learned 
professions, and with the carrying on of his 
private practice as a medical man. The early 
Inspectors of Nuisances were [often little more 
than nominal officers, assisting the Medical Officer 
of Health, who became practically the Chief 
Inspector, or, as they preferred to be called, 
the head of the Sanitary Department, instead 
of occupying his legitimate position as Chief 
Medical Adviser to the Sanitary Authority. In 
proportion as a sounder knowledge of sanitary 
matters was acquired, it was found necessary to 
appoint men as inspectors who had acquired a 
knowledge of building construction and similar 
work, and as it soon became evident that men of 
this class were of more service than others, the 
practice became general on the part of Sanitary 
Authorities in the selection of their officers. In 
the later developments and as increasing legisla- 
tion from time to time added fresh duties, some- 
times analogous, but more often entirely different, 
it became evident that while acquaintance with 
the building trade, plumbing, or similar handi- 
crafts was still useful, yet the work of an inspector 
had become of so varied a nature that a special 
training for the position had become absolutely 
necessary. 
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References were then made in the paper to 
the educational work of the Sanitary Institute, in 
instituting examinations and granting certificates 
—a work for which the public generally and the 
inspectors in particular owed a great debt of 
gratitude to the Institute. It was unfortunate 
that the possession of this certificate had been 
very generally considered to be evidence of 
fitness for the work of the inspector, although 
the certificate itself did mot pretend to 
be evidence of fitness. It was now admitted 
all round that the view consistently advo- 
cated by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion with regard to the need of a preliminary 
practical training was the right view, and eve 
member of the Association would hail wit 
pleasure the recent expression of opinion by a 
leading authority that ‘‘ some actual preliminary 
training may in future be required of candidates 
before receiving a certificate of fitness.” The 
Institute was coming round to this view, and it 
proved that if the Association approached the 
matter properly, with a just acknowledgment of 
the value of the past work of the Institute as 
well as of the Association, and a recognition that 
both had in view as their chief object the im- 
provement of the public service, a good work 
would be accomplished. 

A cordial vote of thanks, supported warmly by 
severa] speakers, was accorded to Mr. West, and, 
after the usual conference, the proceedings closed. 


—_ 
eo 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THe usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was agreed to lend the St. Martin’s 
Vestry 1,000/. for the purchase of property for 
the Green-street improvement ; the Shoreditch 
Vestry 12,000/, for the building of a public 
library; and the School Board for London 
100,000/. for school building purposes. 

Subways under streets.—In our Jast issue, 
page 385, we printed the adjourned report of the 
Highways Committee, in reference to the question 
of subways under streets. The Committee 
recommended that the reference made to them and 
the Parliamentry Committee, on January 21 
last, should be discharged. 

Mr. Emden now moved to refer the matter 
back on the ground that the subject had not 
been properly considered, and in view of its 
great importance to the public. 

This amendment was supported by several 
other speaker, and in the end the recommenda- 
tion was referred back. In the course of the dis- 
cussion Mr. Westacott, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, pointed out that the cost to the Council 
of carrying out any such scheme as was suggested 
would represent at least ten million pounds. 

The Water Question.—A long discussion then 
took place on the Water question. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee brought up a report on the 
subject, and stated that, having in mind the opposi- 
tion offered to the previous transfer Bill pro- 





moted by the Council, they had carefully | P@ 


considered whether it might not be possible to 
prepare a Bill or Bills upon lines which would 
commend themselves to the great majority of 
the Council, but they analy regretted that 
they had not been able to come to a unanimous 
conclusion, They recommended, under the cir- 
cumstances :— 


‘‘That the Parliamentary Committee be in- 
structed to prepare a Bill, or Bills, for the purchase 
of the undertakings of the metropolitan water com- 
panies on the following lines :—1. Council to take 
power to acquire the undertakings of the water com- 
panies by agreement, provided that, if the Council 
acquire any one or more of the undertakings, it shall 
also proceed with the object of acquiring the rest. 
2. Council to take power, in default of agreement, 
within one year after passing of Act, to purchase 
compulsorily on arbitration terms as hereinafter 
stated. 3. The following clause (subject to counsel 
advising as to form and drafting) is agreed on the 
understanding that it leaves it open to the arbitrators 
to consider the question of value from the point of 
view alike of the cowpany and of the Council, and 
also on the understanding that (to quote the words 
of Mr. Piunket) ‘it is absolutely clear that the 
arbitrators are not to be precluded by any legal 
objections from entertaining all the circumstances 
which they may think it right to take into their 
consideration.’ Arbitration clause.—The considera- 
tion to be paid by the Council for the transfer 
of the undertaking (if determined by arbitration) 
shall be such sum of money as the arbitrators 
determine to be the fair and reasonable value of the 
undertaking, having regard to all the circumstances 

In ascertaining this sum the arbitrators 
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may receive all evidence and consider all contentions 
that may be urged on behalf of the Council and ot 
the companies respectively, as affecting the value of 
the undertakings, and shall have full power to deal 
with the same or any of them in such manner as 
they in their absolute unfettered discretion may 
think fit. But no allowance shall be made for 
compulsory sale, except so far as the arbitrators 
may award to meet cost of re-investment. 4. 
Council to take power to enter into possession 0 
the undertaking of each company on or after the date 
of completion of a financial year of that company next 
but one after the passing of the Act, although the pur- 
chase money may not yet bave been fixed by the award 
of the arbitrator, on condition that notice shall have 
been given to acquire com ily, and on condition 
that the Council pay to the shareholders dividends 
calculated on the average of those declared in respect 
to the six half-years immediately preceding the pub- 
lication of the notices for the Bill, until the payment 
of the purchase money. 5. Council to take power 
to agree with the com or any of them, or with 
any of the shareholders, that the purchase money, 
when ascertained, may be paid in the form of ter- 
minable annuities or otherwise.” 


There were further formal recommendations 
dealing with rights of local authorities. 

The Earl of Onslow moved as an amend- 
ment :— 


‘*That the recommendation be referred back to 
the Parliamentary Committee with an instruction to 
prepare a Bill for the purchase by the Council of the 
undertakings of the eight Metropolitan water com- 
panies, containing the provisions in the first five 
heads, entitled ‘‘ Heads of Agreement,” subject toa 
provision to the effect that, in the event of the 
Government passing an Act in the next Session of 
Parliament, constituting an authority to deal with 
the Metropolitan water supply, the Council's Bill be 
read as if such authority had been named in 
it instead of the Council, and that the obli- 
gations involved in any agreements come to 
under the Bill pass to such authority; and that 
in the meantime Her Majesty's Government 
be uested to introduce a Bill constituting 
an authority for the purpose of dealing with the 
supply of water to the area now supplied by the 
water companies, and pending the final settlement 
of questions between London and the outside areas. 
And to appoint a special Commission to hold an 
inquiry as to the relations between London and the 
outside areas, including the questions of extension or 
alteration of the present area of supply; and as to 
severance of sources and works, if such should be 
found desirable in the interests of all parties con- 
cerned, with power to prepare a scheme to give 
effect to such severance; and for adjusting the 
financial considerations involved.” 


The five heads of agreement referred to 
were :— 


‘*That the Council acquire the undertakings by 
agreement, provided that if it acquire one under- 
taking it should proceed to acquire the rest; that 
in the event of default of agreement within one 
year after passing the Act the Council purchase 
compulsorily on arbitration terms ; that the Arbitra- 
tion Clause provides that the consideration to be 
paid for the transfer of the undertaking shall be such 
sum of money as the arbitrators determine to be the 
fair and reasonable value of the undertaking, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, and 
that after receiving all evidence that might be 
urged on behalf of the Council and the com- 
nies affecting the value of the undertakings the 
arbitrators sball have full power to deal with the 
same as they in their absolute discretion think 
fit, but no allowance shall be made for compulsory 
sale except so far as the arbitrators may award to 
meet the cost of reinvestment; that the Council 
take power to enter into possession of the under- 
taking of each company on and after the date of the 
completion of a financial year of that company next 
but one after the passing of the Act, although the 
purchase-money may not yet have been fixed by the 
award of the arbitrator, on condition that notice 
shall have been given to acquire compulsorily, and 
on condition that the Council pay to the share- 
holders dividends calculated on the average of those 
declared in respect to the six half-years immediatel 
preceding the publication of the notices for the Bill 
until the ——— of the purchase-money; and that 
the purchase-money might be paid in the form of 
terminable anauities or otherwise.” 


Mr. Beachcroft seconded the amendment. 
A long discussion ensued, and, on a division 
being taken, the voting was as follows :— 
For the amendment ... ine age 
Against ... a se na 80 
The Hon. L. Holland then moved the follow- 
ing amendment on recommendation (a) No. I, :— 
‘*That all the words after the word ‘ companies’ 
be omitted, and that the following words be inserted 


—‘on the lines of the compromise hereinbefore set 
out,’ ” 


Mr. H. H. Marks, M.P., seconded the amend- 
ment. 








Mr, M‘Kinnon Wood said that the Committee| 
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would accept the amendment if it were supported 
by the majority of the Moderate party. 

Lord Onslow said that his amendment having 
been defeated, he was face to face with two 
alternatives, and as he took the greatest exception 
tothe Parliamentary Committee’s report he should 
vote for the amendment, although, in another 
place, he would not associate himself with the 


f | compromise. 


On a division the voting was :— 
For the amendment ... ue Cae 


Against ... fee ans «1 JO 

The recommendations were then carried. 

River Lea Poliution.—The Rivers Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, that the Council 
do ask her Majesty’s Government to take steps to 
appoint a select committee in the next session. of 
Parliament to inquire into the present condition 
of the river Lea. 

The Council adjourned shortly before eight 
o'clock. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 

Royal SoOciETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRE- 
LAND.—On the 28th ult. an adjourned meeting 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
was held in tbe library of the Royal Dublin 
Society, Kildare-street, Mr. Thomas Drew, 
President of the Society, occupying the chair. 
Mr. E. R. M‘Clintock Dix read a paper on 
‘*Ruined Churches in the Western Portion of 
County Dublin.” He said that while antiquarians 
devoted much attention to objects of antiquarian 
interest remote from Dublin there were many 
objects of great interest in the metropolitan 
county, some of which had been forgotten and 
entirely neglected. He referred to the ancient 
records of the churches of Mulhuddert (formerly 
called also Ballycullane) Kilmartin, Kilbride, 
Castlelyons, Kilmahuddrick, Saggart, and pro- 
duced photographs showing the peculiar features 
of the buildings, in all of which were deeply 
splayed windows. They were all utter ruins, end 
the history and origin of most of them could not 
be traced. He described the architectural 
features of the different buildings minutely. The 
barony of Newcastle was one of great interest. 
He suggested that the Society should by dividing 
the labour amongst its members bring out a new 
edition of ‘‘Dalton’s History of the County of 
Dublin.” The paper was referred to the Council 
for publication, Mr. George Coffey read a paper 
on ‘*Cup and ring Sculpturings.”” The meeting 
adjourned to November 25. 

BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
SocieTy.—The annual meeting and conversa- 
zione of the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society took place at the Midland Hotel, Brad- 
ford, on the 23rd ult. The proceedings com- 
menced with a dinner, at which Mr. J. Norton 
Dickons, the newly-appointed President, presided, 
and there were about ninety guests present. The 
eighteenth annual report, read by Mr. Thomas 
Howard, Corresponding Secretary, stated that 
the Society contiaued in a flourishing condition, 
with a membership of 232. The financial state- 
ment, presented by Mr. W. Glossop, the 
Treasurer, showed a balance in favour of the 
Society of 103/. The result of the recent election 
of officers of the Society was reported. The Pre- 
sident is Mr. J. Norton Dickons. The President, 
in commencing his address, said that although 
Bradford itself could not be regarded as beautilul, 
yet within ten miles of it scenes of natural 
beauty, not to be surpassed anywhere, were 
to be found, Neither was the district wanting 
in traces of prehistoric remains, as witness 
the cup-and-ring marked rocks and stone 
circles of Rombalds Moor, and in no place 
in England could ecclesiastical architecture and 
the modes of living of the monks of old be 
studied to greater advantage than in the ruined 
abbeys of Kirkstall and Bolton, The dales and 
valleys of the district abounded with examples of 
domestic architecture such as those of Oakwell 
and Shibden, and whose histories, if they could 
be recovered and retold, might supply stories of 
forgotten worthies exceeding in interest the crea- 
tions of fiction. The President referred with some 
detail to the wealth of interest to be drawn from 
peculiarities in the styles of architecture, as ¢xem- 
plified in the ruins of Rievaulx Abbey and Tan- 
field Church, the monuments and stained glass 
contained in many — churches, and the docu- 
mentary evidence locked up in many a parish 
chest. Evidence of this last was furnished in a 
recent paper contributed by Mr. Wroot, culled 
from the Bradford parish registers. He suggested 
that the radius of the Society’s excursions might 
with profit be somewhat extended, very little of 
Yorkshire having as yet been visited, —The adop- 
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tion of the report and balance-sheet was moved | 


by Mr. Thomas Lord, seconded by Mr. John 
Clapham, and carried. 

East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SociETY.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held in Hull 
on the 27th ult. The members met at St. Mary’s 


Church, Lowgate, where a paper was read by the | 


Rev. W. C. Bell, M.A., on “The History of St. 
Mary’s Parish Church.” Subsequently the busi- 
ness meeting was held in the Town Hall. The 
Rev, E. M. Cole (Wetwang) presided. Formal 
business was transacted, including the presenta- 
tion of a report from the Treasurer (Colonel 
Pudsey), Mr. Maddock was appointed Pre- 
sident, the Secretary was re-elected, as were also 
the Vice - Presidents, with the addition of the 


name of Colonel Hobart ; and other officers were | 


also elected. A report of the Society's work for 
the past year was submitted. After the annual 
meeting there was an interval for lunch, anc at 
two o’clock the members assembled at the Holy 
Trinity Church, Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A, 
here read a paper on the history and architec- 
ture of the edifice, and the records of the 
Church were open for inspection. A portion of 


Carfax, Oxford: as proposed. 
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the afternoon was also spent at the Trinity | 
House, the interesting features in connexion | 


with which were explained by Mr. E. S. Wilson, 
F.S.A. Later on the Corporation charters were 


|examined at the Town Hall, and following the 
‘annual dinner at the George Hotel at night a 


conversazione took place at the Town Hall. 





SZllustrations, 


CARFAX, OXFORD. 

Y a special Act of Parliament passed in 

1890, the Oxford Corporation was em- 
@ powered, on the vacation of the living of 
St. Martin, Carfax, to acquire the church for a 
much needed street improvement, the parish being 
united with that of All Saints. The Act also 
provided that the tower should be retained and 
maintained as marking a historic site. On the 
acceptance by the Vicar of another living last 
year, the Act came into operation, and the Cor- 
poration purchased the adjoining properties in 
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order that the whole might be dealt with in a 
comprehensive scheme. se 

The church, which was rebuilt in 1520, was an 
uninteresting example of the Gothic architecture 
of that period, and has now been removed, 
together with the adjoining properties, which 
latter are now being rebuilt to new frontage lines. 
The only portion of the scheme remaining to be 
dealt with is the tower. The lower part of thir, 
up to the belfry stage, bas always been buried in 
the church, and is constructed of ancient rabble 
masonry of the roughest <lescription, plastered 
over, and, therefore, concealed from view, and 
devoid of any architectural features. The belfry 
stage was remodelled some ten or twelve years 
ago, and, as the view shows, is of no interest 
architecturally. Having regard to the facts that 
the tower will now occupy a most important and 
conspicuous position at the western termination 
of the High-street, that the lower part has never 
been intended to be seen, and contains no 
features worth preserving, and that the upper 
story is modern in design and construction, I 
have considered it justifiable to propose the entire 
remodelling of the design in order to make it 
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worthy of its position. This was proposed to be 
effected by casing the lower portion, and recon- 
structing the belfry stage. It is evident that 
some such repair must be done to the lower 
part to ensure its stability, and casing appears to 
be the only feasible method of dealing with it. 
These proposals were accepted by the Committee 
appointed, and recommended to the Council, who 
have, however, rejected the scheme by a large 
majority, and referred the matter back to the 
Committee with instructions to submit a scheme 
for the mere repair of the tower as it stands. 
This the Committee have declined to do, and 
have placed their resignation in the hands of the 
Council. For the present the question rests in 
this position, and there is every prospect that a 
fine opportunity will be lost through a mistaken 
antiquarianism, Henry T. Hare. 











CHRISTIE LIBRARY, OWENS 
COLLEGE. 


Tuis is the building referred to in our article 
on Manchester architecture last week, as being in 
progress as an addition to Owens College, with 
which it is connected by a bridge which forms a 
picturesque architectura! incident. 

The plans of the ground and first floors, show- 
ing their junction with one end of the bridge, 
explain the purpose and general arrangement of 
the building, the exterior architectural treatment 
of which keeps up that rather symmetrical and, 
as one might say, se mi-classic treatment of Gothic 
material which characterises the architecture of 
Owens College generally, 

The architect is Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., 
and the drawing, from his own hand, was ex- 
hibited at the last Royal Academy exhibition. 





HOUSE AT HASLEMERE. 


Tus illustration gives a view of a house 
designed by Mr. Ernest Newton, the drawing of 
which was in the last Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, The materials are Portland stone and red 
bricks, with red hand-made tiles, and the lead 
work is all in cast lead. A plan of the house is 
given. 

Messrs. Maides & Harper were the builders, 
the work being done on the basis of quantities, 
without competition. The heating was by 
Messrs, Longden & Co,, and Messrs. Wenham & 
Waters did the cast lead work, and the water 
tanks and water supply generally to house, 
cottage, lodge, and stables. 

In regard to the extreme plainness of the ex- 
terior, on which we commented in reviewing the 
Academy drawings, Mr. Newton wishes to say 
that he prefers, where funds are not unlimited, to 
spend the money on solid building rather 
than on ornament, and that when the 
solid spaces at one’s disposal are small 
they should be kept plain or else the scale and 
appearance of strength are lost. With this, as 
a general principle, we certainly quite agree; 
only we do think that at present there is rather a 
tendency, among some of our best architects, to 
exaggerate a little this wholesome plainness in 
the exterior of a building. 





THE BELFRY, CALAIS. 


In this interesting specimen of late Gothic 
architecture the main portion of the tower rather 
suffers in effect from being too nearly divided 
into equal halves (in height) by the lower cornice. 
In other respects its flat and simple treatment, 
with the plain wall between the windows, con- 
trasts effectively with the richer treatment of the 
lantern, The naive manner in which the octa- 
gonal lantern is simply put on, as if it werea 
separate thing, above the terminating cornice of 
the square tower, is also characteristic. 

The illustration is from a drawing by Mr. C. E. 
Mallows. 





BANK PREMISES, EASTBOURNE. 


Tuts building is now being erected in Termi- 
nus-road for the Capital and Counties Bank, 
Limited, by Mr. Mark Martin, builder, of East- 
bourne, from the design and under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. Murray, also 
of Eastbourne. The work in the lower portion 
is executed in gray granite, supplied by Messrs. 
Easton & Son, of Exeter, while the upper part 
is in red Mansfield stone. The site is in a promi- 
nent position, but has a narrow frontage. The 
illustration is a reproduction of drawing No. 1,653, 


from this year’s exhibition of the R 
pre ls y € Royal 
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Christie Library, Owens Coliee. 
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| health and convenience of the occupiers and the 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION DiscusstON | public, but also and therefore the interests of the 


SECTION.—At the second meeting, on the 4'h | owner. 
inst., of this Section for the present session, a | 
paper by Mr. T. Locke Worthington, on ‘The | 
Development of Building Estates,” was read (in | 


the absence of the author through illness) by the 
senior secretary. The limit of time necessarily 
caused so large a subject to be but slightly 
touched ; the author, however, managed to notice 
most of the many important questions that have 
to be decided in developing a building estate. 
These were, briefly, the deciding as to the class 
of buildings to be erected on any particular 
estate, having regard to all the circumstances of 
the case ; the dangers of depreciation of circum- 
stances, of over supply or unsuitable supply ; the 
difficulties of site and soil as to their hygienic 
qualities, and the stability of works put 
upon them; the question of spaces to be 
left for future public buildings and present 
recreation grounds, gardens, allotments, and 
fresh air; of height of buildings; of over- 
crowding ; of decentralisation of population, 
and rapid means of locomotion; the diffi- 
culties and hardships of tenure of property and 
the probable superiority of buildings should the 
builder be also the freeholder were mentioned ; 
also the legislation which promoter, not only the 








Estates providing dwellings for the very 
poor were spoken of, Mr. Worthington holding 
that, except for single men and women, as in Lord 
Rowton’s and other common lod ging-houses, there 
has not been yet any successful example; and he 
suggested that private enterprise should be aided 
in this direction by a Government bounty. 
Dwellings of various classes for small but 


| provident wage earners had been proved both 
_ good and prohtable. 


In estates for middle and 
upper-class tenants, low rents in proportion 
to accommodation were often the cause of 
disaster and over supply in localities where the 
demand for such property was not _— It was 
absolutely essential to the success of such property 
that the demand should exceed the supply, and 
that it should be well built, so as to minimise cost 
of maintenance. The question of dilapidations 
and repairs, and of agreements, and the necessity 
for more care in the drafting of the latter, were 
also ‘noted. —There was a very lively discussion, 
and much useful advice given and taken on the 
subject. The Special Visitor, Mr. }: Crawter, 
gave considerable amusement and information in 
his very useful and pithy remarks.—The next 
meeting will be held in conjunction with the 


A. A. Camera Club on November 18. 
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31RMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The second meeting of the session of this | 
Association took place on Friday evening | 
last week, in the Association Rooms at the| 
Exchange Buildings, the President (Mr. Wm. 
Harman) in the chair. The following gen- | 
tlemen were elected as honorary members :— 
Rev. G. H. (Cameron, Messrs. W. L. 
Hodgkinson and W. Fitzmaurice ; as mem- 
ber, Mr. W. De Lacy Aborne ; as Associates, 
Messrs. James Dallas, A. B. Richardson, and 
G. Povey. Mr. Harold Baker read a paper 
entitled ** Warwick Tower and Town,” which 
was well illustrated by upwards of sixty 
lantern slides, Mr. Baker had been fortu- 
nate in having a free run of the Castle 
and permission to photograph everywhere, and he 
produced results which were much appreciated by 
his audience, The lecturer gave an account of 
the history of the town, which is rich in architec- 
tural beauty and historical interest, tracing it 
back to the ancient days of Alfred the Great, 
whose daughter, Ethelfleda, built a castle there in 
915, nothing of which remains but the mound in 
the courtyard of the present castle. The earliest 
portion of this latter dates from the fourteenth 
century, and the larger part of the present building 
was completed in the same century, Attention | 
was also drawn to the town gates; Leicester’s | 
Hospital, a fine old half-timber building, the 
garden of which still remains divided into strips, 
as the ancient custom was; St. Mary’s Church, 
with its quaint semi-Classic treatment ; and the 
beautiful Beauchamp Castle, the contract for 
which is extant, giving the cost—a sum, reckoned 
at prescit value—amounting to 40,000/, The 

eneral work and de‘ails of this chapel are very 

ne, and form, perhaps, the best example of 





fifteenth - century work in the country, The 





Plan of First Floor. 


lecture was listened to throughout with great 
interest. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS,—At 
the meeting of this Society, on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. J. D. Leader, F.S.A., an honorary member 
of the Society, read a paper entitled ‘‘ A Study in 
Domesday,” the object of which was to settle 
some points in regard to local history and topo- 
graphy, especially the site of the “vill” of 
Hallam and Waltheof’s Hall. Mr. Leader argued 
that the vill of Hallam was the High-street of the 
present town of Sheffield, and that Waltheof’s 
Hall stood on the site of the Castle hill. He 
quoted instances to show how the boundaries of 
manors had been changed since the Domesday 
survey, and pointed to a diagram, specially pre- 
pared by Mr. C. J. Innocent, to show how small 
a portion of the whole manor was that now called 
Sheffield Township. His contention was that the 
Menor of Hallam at the time of Domesday 
extended up to the junction of the rivers Sheaf 
and Don, and that the Sheffield of Domesday was 
Sheffield Park and nothingmore. Granting this, 
all difficulties as to thesite of Waltheof’s Hall would 
vanish, and we could understand that the Domesday 
vill of Hallam was neither in the Rivelin valley ncr 
at Burnt Stones, but lay between the hall and the 
town head at Sheffield. How and why the name 
of Sheffield absorbed the name of Hallam, or 
caused it to shrink within the limits of two rural 
townships, was not explained. Certain it was 
that the superiority of the name Sheffield had 
fully established itself in 1284, the date of 
Kirkby’s Inquest, when Sheffield, Bradfield, 
Ecclesfield, three vills, and half Handsworth were 
held by Thomas de Furnival of the King in 
capite. These vills constituted the division or 
district called Hallamshire, and Mr. Leader made 





the suggestion that Hallamshire was am ancient 
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taxable unit in pre-Norman times, and that the 
same explanation might account for other §o- 
called shires, such as Northallertonshire, Sower- 
byshire, Mashamshire, Richmondshire, 
perhaps others. After the conclusion of the 
paper, on the motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded 
by Mr. C. J. Innocent, Hon. a a resolu-) 
tion of sympathy with the Council of the Royal) 
Institute of British Architects on the loss sustained 
by the death of the secretary, Mr. W. H. White, 
was unanimously passed. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRzE- 
LAND.—At the meeting on Wednesday last week 
(referred to in our Note, page 379 anée) it was 
resolved to give this more extended title to the 
proposed Association, instead of the title ** Dublin 
Architectural Association” originally proposed, 
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Mr. W. G. Doolin took the chair. Mr. W. R. 
Gleave, Hon. Secretary fro tem., read a letter 
from Mr. W. R. Maguire offering a donation of 
two guineas and a subscription of one guinea a 
year and (under conditions) a Travelling Student- 
ship of ten guineas for the year 1897. Several 
other donations and subscriptions were also pro- 
mised, and the following elections were made :—As 
President, Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. Howard I’entland and Mr. Joseph Holloway ; 
Hon. Secretaries, Mr. W. R. Gleave and Mr. R. 
M. Butler; Hon. Treasurer and Librarian, Mr. 
F, Hicks ; Hon, Auditors, Mr. A. J. M‘Lougblin 
and Mr. W. F. Beckett. It was resolved that a 
committee of seven be elected by ballot, with 
power to add two to their number ; twenty-seven | 
names were selected, to be balloted for on) 
Monday evening next, the result to be announced | 
at a general meeting called for Tuesday evening | 
next. The subscription was fixed at 10s. a year. 

At the conclusion of the meeting thirty-three 

members were enrolled. 


——_4— 4 





ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Tue INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. 
—The inaugural meeting of this Institution’s 
sixteenth session was held on the 6ch inst. at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, the chair being taken 
by the retiring President, Mr. A. Denny. The 
preliminary business included the announcement 
of the admission of twenty-eight new members, 
the presentation of the Institution premium to Mr. 
F, J. Bancroft, of Hull, for his paper on ‘‘ The 
Stability of Tall Chimneys,” and a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Denny for his services 
as President, which was proposed by the 
Chairman of the Institution, and seconded 
by Mr. E. Berry. Mr. Denny then introduced 
the President-elect, Mr. A. R. Binnie, M. Inst.C. E., 
who proceeded to deliver his Presidential address. 
After referring to the beneficent character of the 
work of the engineer, mention was made of the 
varied nature of the subjects of which he should 
have some knowledge in the a and suc- 
cessful execution of his duties. ¢ principal 
portion of the address was devoted to considera- 
tions with respect to some of the ways in which 
water enters into and demands the professional 
attention of the engineer. Source of supply, 
ara observations, reservoir capacity, durations 

draught, dams, and embankments, were 
touched upon. Sewage works processes, as 
adopted ‘in London, were alluded to, and the 
satisfactory results achievedpointed out. The 
difficulties encounte:sd im “dealing with the force 
of water in sea works, low-land reclamation, pier 


[See page 404. 


sinking, and other engineering undertakings were 
indicated ; and in this connexion reference was 
made to the construction of the Blackwall 
Tunnel. The address concluded with a tribute 
of honour to the pioneers of the profession— 
Smeaton, Telford, Rennie, the Brunels, and the 
Stephensons, whose works and lives would so 
amply repay study and emulation. On the 
motion of the Vice-Chairman of the Institution, 
Mr. Basil H. Joy, seconded by Mr. Ernest King, 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Binnie 
fcr his interesting address, and the proceedings 
terminated with the announcement of the next 
meeting on Friday, December 4, when a paper 
would be read on ‘* Electric Central Station 
Working,” by Mr. P. W. McDougall, A.I.E.E., 


| of Deptford. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1394 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday last the Building Act Committee 
reported that they had considered the under- 
mentioned applications under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, and had arrived at the following 
decisions. Those applications which have been 
agreed to are granted on certain conditions :— 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Lands, 


Greenwich, — That the solicitor do prepare a 
licence, under Section 122 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, to Mr. E. E. Wood, for the erection of 
fourteen dwelling-houses on low-lying land situated 
on the north side of Lower Woolwich-road, Charlton, 
in accordance with the plan submitted with his 
application. 

Woolwich. — That the solicitor do prepare a 
licence, under Section 122 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, to Mr. V. J. Wilmot, for the erection of 
twelve dwelling-houses on low-lying land situated 
at Abbey-grove, Abbey-wocd, in accordance with 
the plan submitted with his application. 

Deptford —That the solicitor do prepare a licence, 
under Section 122 of the London Building Act, 
1894, to the South-Eastern Railway Company, for 
the erection on low-lying land the property of the 
company, situated near the Surrey Canal and 
Trundley's-road, Deptford, of blocks of buildings 
for artizans’ dwellings, in accordance with the 
plan submitted with the application, by Messrs. 
Humphrey, Davies, & Co., on behalf of the com- 
pany. 

Deptford.—That the solicitor do prepare a licence, 
under Section 122 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
to Mr, C, }, Heryet, for the erection of sixty-six 
cott on low-lying land situated in Boord-street 
and Grenfell-street, Blackwall-lane, East Greenwich, 
in accordance with the plan submitted with his 





application, 








Formation of Streets. 


Woolwich.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Mr, G, Whale, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of two streets, each 4o ft. wide, for 
carriage traffic on land on the southern side of High- 
street, Plumstead, one of such streets being in con- 
tinuation of Butcher's-lane, on his application to 
the Council on behalf of Mr. G. P. Weaver. That 
the names Butcher’s-lane (in continuation) and 
Mineral-street be approved for the new streets, 


Lines of Frontage. 


Lewisham.—That consent be given to the retention 
of a dwelling-house erected on the south-east side of 
Brookdale-road, Catford, flanking upon The Retreat, 
on the application of Messrs. Phillips & Norfolk, on 
bebalf of Mr. James. 

Fulham,—TVhat consent be given to the erection 
of a porch on the north side of St. Andrew's Church, 
St. Andrew’'s-road, on the application of Messrs. 
Aston Webb and E. Ingram Bell, on behalf of the 
Rev. E. S, Hilliard. 

Lewisham.—That consent be given to the reten- 
tion of a three-story building with one-story shop in 
front as erected on the north-west side of Brockley- 
road and flanking upon Holdenby-road, on the ap- 

lication of Mr. C. Hubbard, on behalf of Mr. E. 
ompkins. 

Westminster (detached).—That consent be given 
to the erection of an iron and glass covered way or 
shelter at the entrance doorway of the Royal Palace 
Hotel, High-street, Kensington, on the application 
of Messrs. H. S. Legg & Son. 

Battersea,—That consent be given to the erection 
of a one-story addition in front of the ‘‘ Prince of 
Wales” public-house, No. 339, Battersea Park- 
road, at the corner of Parkside-street, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. T. J. Lynes, on behalf of Mr. T. S 
Thwaites. 

Clapham.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of two houses, with shops, on the east side 
of Webb's-road, with the flank of one of such 
buildings abutting upon Mallinson-road, and to the 
erection of a house, with shop, in the latter-road, 
on the application of Mr. H. Branch, on behalf of 
Messrs. J. Nicks & Co. 

Hampstead.—-That consent be given to the erec- 
tion of a studio at the rear of No. 25, Priory-road, 
Kilburn, to abut upon West-end-lane, on the appli- 
cation of Mr, . Whiteley, on behalf of Miss 
Duncan. 

Hampstead.—That consent be given to the erec- 
tion of a conservatory and a glass and iron verandah 
in front of a house to be erected between Nos. 74 
and 80, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, on the application of 
Messrs, Wylson & Long, on behalf of Mr. R. S. 
Parker. 

Lewisham,.—That consent be given to the erec- 
tion of an oak balustrade to the bay window of 
No. 109, Stondon Park, Honor Oak-road, Brockley, 
on the application of Mr. A. H. Kersey. 

Paddington, South.—That consent te given to 
the erection of an iron and glass covered-way infront 
of No. 7, Orme-square, on the application of Mr. 
J. Anderson, on behalf of Mr. J. Whaley. 

Peckham,—That consent be given to the erection 
of a porch and covered-way at the new Relief- 
station, No. 106, Peckham Park-road, to abut upon 
Bird-in-Bush-road, on the application of Mr. R. P. 
Whellock, on behalf of the Guardians of the Poor 
for the parish of Camberwell. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—That consent be 
given to the erection of a projecting entrance door- 
way to a proposed addition to the Berkeley Hotel, 
upon the site of Nos, 73 and 74, Piccadilly, on the 
application of Mr. R. Griggs, on behalf of the Ber- 
keley Hotel, Limited. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—That consent be 
given to the erection of oriel windows at the first 
and second floor levels in front of six houses on the 
east side of Park-street, Grosvenor-square, between 
the ‘‘ Hereford Arms” public-houseand No. 51, Green- 
street, on the application of Mr. H. D. Cresswell, 
on behalf of Messrs, W. Cubitt & Co, 

+ St. George, Hanover-square,—That consent be 
not given to the erection of an enclosed porch on 
the east side of No. 74, Eaton-terrace, Eaton-square, 
to abut upon Graham-street, on the application of 
Messrs. W. S. Julian & Sons, on behalf of Miss 
Allen. 

Wandsworth. — That the application of the 
Wandsworth District Board for an extension of the 
periods within which the erection of the flank of a 
house on the north side of St. Ann’s-hill, to abut on 
Allfarthing-lane, be granted. 


Width of Way. 


Bermondsey.~—That consent be given to the erec- 
tion of an addition to Nos. 73 and 75, Weston-street, 
at less than the prescribed aistance from the centre 
of that street, on the application of Messrs. Barnes- 
Williams, Ford, & Griffin, on behalf of Messrs. 
R, W. Spicer & Co, 

Greenwich.—That consent be not given to the 
retention of a one-story workshop, erected on the 
north side of Conington-road, abutting on a narrow 
footway between that road and Coldbath-street, on 
the application of Mr, E, E. Wood. . 

Hackney, South,—That consent be not given to 
the erection of an addition to Messrs. Bush & Co. s 
buildings on the east side of Sheep-lare, on the 
application of Mr. J. Hamilton. 
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Limehouse.—That consent be given to the erection 
of a covering over the at Old Aberdeen Wharf, 
No. 91, High-street, apping, on the application 
(furtber considered) of Mr, C. C. Bradley, on behalf 
of Messrs. Taylor Bros. 

Rotherhithe.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of three houses on the west side of Rother- 
hithe-street, upon part of the garden of No. 670, on 
the application of Messrs. Tolley, Son, & Thompson, 
on behalf of Messrs. E. G. Paris Bros. 

St, George-in-the-East.—That consent be not given 
to the erection of five six-story warehouses on the east 
side of Backchurch-lane, between Pinchin-street and 
Ellen-street, and to abut at the rear upon Splidt- 
street, on the further application of Mr. E. A. B. 
Crockett, on behalf of Messrs. Browne & Eagle, 
Limited. [The application has, since this recom- 
mendation was made, been withdrawn by Mr. 
Crockett. ] 

Open Space about Buildings. 


Islington, East.—That the Council do, in the 
exercise of its powers under Section 41 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, permit the erection of buildings 
of a portion of the open space at the rear of the 
Blackstock Park Hotel, 284. Seven Sisters-road, 
at the corner of the Blackstock-road, on the applica- 
tion of Messrs. Treacher, Son, & Fisher, on behalf 
of Mr. Edwin Morgan. 

St. George. Hanover-square.—That the sanction 
of the Council be not given to such deviations from 
the plans, certified by the District Surveyor under 
Sections 13 and 43 of the London Building Act, 
1894, of the space previously occupied by buildings 
at Nos. 141 and 142, New Bond-street, and premises 
at the rear fronting upon Bloomfield-place, as would 
permit of the erection upon tbat site of new build- 
ings, on the application of Mr. F, A Foster, on behalf 
of Mr. A. Coombs; as no‘open space is shown upon 
the applicant's plan to be provided at the rear of the 
new building; and, moreover, apart from other 
objections, having regard to the fact that the height 
of a portion of the buildings formerly upon the site 
was only about 11 ft., it is considered that the 
erection of the new building of the height proposed 
might unduly interfere with the access of light and 
air to the premises adjacent. 

Wandsworth.—That the Council, in the exercise 
of its powers under Section 41 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, do not permit the erection of a two- 
story dwelling-house on the south side of Stockfield- 
road, Streatham, with an open space at the rear, 
not in accordance with the rules of that Act, on the 
application of Mr. H. J. Miller, on behalf of Mr. 
E. J. Gatfield. 

Whitechapel,—That the permission of the Council 
be given to the rebuilding of a two-story cottage on 
land ge Royal Mint-street, and adjacent to 
the dock branch of the Great Eastern Railway, 
without an open space at the rear of such cottage, 
on the application of Mr. J. Wilson, on behalf of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. 


Line of Fronts and Width of Way. 


Norwood. —That consent be given to the erection 
of houses with shops on the west side of Brixton-hill, 
on the sites of Nos. 274, 276, and 278, and to the 
erection of buildings on the north side of Mill-lane, 
Lambeth, on the further application of Mr. W. 
Theobalds, on behalf of Mr. T. W. Dobson. 

Kensington, South.—That consent be not given to 
the erection of an inclosed covered way, to be con- 
structed of wood and covered with slates, upon part 
of the forecourt of No. 2, Victoria-road, on the ap- 
plication of Mr. H. G. Ibberson, on behalf of Mr. 
H, Hampton. 

Lewisham.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of one-story shops upon the forecourts of 
Nos. 1 and 2, Herbert-villas, Catford-bridge, on the 
application of Mr. A. L. Guy. 


Line of fronts and space at rear. 


+ Hammersmith.—That consent be given to the 
proposed frontage of a block of residential flats, with 
four shops on the ground floor, on the west side of 
Richmond-road, at the corner of Wharton-road ; and 
that the Council do, in the exercise of its powers 
under section 41 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
allow a modification of the provisions of that section 
with regard to open spaces about buildings, so far 
as relates to the erection of that block, and also to 
the erection of a second block of flats on the west 
side of Richmond-road, flanking upon Addison- 
gardens, with open spaces at the rear of and about 
each of such buildings respectively, on the applica- 
tion of Messrs. Booth & Fox, on behalf of the Ken- 
sington Freehold Land Trust, Limited. 


Formation of Streets. 


Hampstead.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Clark & Co., sanction- 
ing the formation or laying out of a street, 45 ft. 
wide, for carriage traffic, between Redington-road 
and Frognal-lane, on the further application to the 
Council, on behalf of Sir S, M. M. Wilson, Bart., 
and Mr. E. Michael. That the name Chesterford- 
gardens be approved for the new street. 

Fulham.—That an order be sealed and issued to 
Mr. T. B, Hope, refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out for carriage traffic of a street varying in 
width ftom 32 ft. to so ft., to lead out of the west 


side of Parsons-green-lane, adjacent to the Royal 
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Rosamond Laundry ; also the formation of a street 
20 fi. wide for foot traffic, to lead out of that lane on 
the north side of the said laundry, and the erection 
ot buildings in the said street for Carriage traffic, on 
his application to the Council. 

Hampstead.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Mr. Ernest Owers, sanctioning the formation or 
Jaying out of two streets, each 40 ft. wide, for 
carriage traffic, on the Burgess-hill Estate, between 
Finchley-road and Platt’s-lane, on his further appli- 
cation to the Council on behalf of Major Burgess. 
That the names Clorane-street and Briardale-street 
be approved for the new streets, 

Hampstead.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Mr. W. E. Sanders, refusing to sanction the for- 
mation or laying out for carriage traffic of a street, 
42 ft. wide, to lead from Haverstock-hill into Lawn- 
road, on his application to the Council on behalf of 
Mr. J. Sanders. 

Recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities, 
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The Student's Column, 


RURAL DRAINAGE,—XIX. anv XX. 
Sy I is essential that the student should 
| thoroughly understand that the term 
‘filtration ” as employed in sewage dis- 
posal does not mean simple mechanical 
straining or screening, but refers to a biological 
process. 

The evidence in support of this statement 
includes the following observations :— 

1. ‘* Nitrification in soils and waters is found to 
be strictly limited to the range of temperature 
within which the vital activity of living ferments 
is confined. 

2. Nitrification is also dependent upon the 
presence of plant-food suitable for organisms of 
low character. 

3. Antiseptics are fatal to nitrification. 

4 Raising sewage to the boiling-point entirely 
prevents its undergoing nitrification. 

5. The heating of soil to the same temperature 
effectually destroys its nitrifying power. 

6. Nitrification can be started in boiled sewage, 
or in other sterilised liquid of suitable composi- 
tion, by the addition of a few particles of fresh 
surface-soil, or a few drops of a solution which has 
already nitrified ; though without such addition 
these liquids may be freely exposed to filtered 
air without nitrification taking place.”  (R. 
Warrington.) 

The manner in which soil acts as a purifying 
agent was investigated by MM. Schloesing and 
Muntz, and the results have been ably summarised 
by Mr. W. Santo Crimp, in ‘‘ Sewage Disposal 
Works,” p. 131. 

‘* When a liquid, such as sewage, is applied, 
the suspended matters are arrested at the surface. 
This is the first action. The water, freed from 
its insoluble matters, descends into the soil, and 
each particle of earth being surrounded with an 
extremely thin coating of liquid, an enormous 
surface of water is presented to the air contained 
in the soil. The second action of the soil now 
comes into operation, which is similar to slow 
combustion. The organic impurities are reduced 
to carbonic acid, water, and niircgen, as in active 
combustion ; but the organic nitrogen itself, which 
is more difficult to oxidise than either carbon or 
hydrogen, is changed into inorganic compounds. 
The means by which these changes are effected 
are now understood, and are doubtless due to 
organisms.” 





Irrigation and Sewage Farming. 


In giving evidence in a recentarbitration case be- 
tweenthe Alfreton Urban District Council and Mr. 
Edward W., Ives, Colonel Coke, one of the Local 
Government Board Inspectors is reported to have 
said that ‘‘It is the invariable practice of the 
Local Government Board under no circumstances 
to admit of any description of filter instead of 
land irrigation. That was one of the cardinal 
rules of the Board.” In ‘* The Drainage of 
Villages ” by William Spinks, A. M.Inst.C.E.., it is 
further stated that the ‘‘ rule of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is as a minimum one acre of land for 
2,000 persons for a filtration area clear of works.” 

Broad irrigation, as distinguished from inter- 
mittent downward filtration, has been defined as 
‘the distribution of sewage over a large surface 
of ordinary agricultural ground, having in view a 
maximum growth of vegetation (consistent with 
due purification) for the amount of sewage 

lied.” 
“t be direct application of sewage to land is 
undoubtedly the most natural course to pursue, 
and where sufficient land of a suitable quality is 
available, and where the process is properly 





attended to, satisfactory results are inevitable, 





Unfortunately, suitable land in the vicinity of 
populous neighhourhoods is becoming scarce, and 
the attempts to use unsuitable land and insufficient 
areas, combined with carelessness in management, 
have brought sewage farming into disrepute. An 
immediate result of this state of opinion has been 
to increase the difficulty in obtaining land on 
reasonable terms, and this difficulty has extended 
to rural districts. 

The chief objections raised against sewage 
farming are :— 

I. ** Plant life takes up its nourishment from 
manures, either liquid or solid, in very smail 
quantities at a time, and only at certain seasons. 
At other times the presence of such manure would 
be absolutely useless to the plant, and probally 
detrimental to its progress. 

2. In deep winter, when the ground is frozen 
hard, the raw sewage cannot be purified at all, 
and it is generally discharged in that conditiou 
into the nearest stream. The same thing occurs 
in summer when hay isa crop grown on the farm, 
no raw or even settled sewage being allowed on 
the hay-grass for some considerable time, and 
consequently the crude sewage passes unpurified 
into the nearest stream as a matter of course” 
(“* Proceedings of the Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers,” vol. xviii., p. 308). 

3- Assumed pollution of subsoil-water, of rivers, 
of the atmosphere, and of the crops. 

These objections are real if the conditions of 
suitability, area, and management are not 
satisfactory, 

The following propositions, submitted by the 
late Dr, Alfred Carpenter to the meeting of the 
British Medical Association, held in Glasgow, in 
1888, are interesting, and are fully confirmed by 
the eminent opinions collected by Mr. Roechling, 
and communicated by him at the Sanitary Con- 
gress held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1896, in a 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Present Status of Sewage 
Irrigation in Europe and America.” 

‘* 1, That the application of the sewage of a 
water-closet town to land in close proximity to 
dwelling-houses is now injurious to the health of 
the inhabitants of those houses provided the 
sewage be fresh ; that it be applied in an inter- 
mittent manner, and the effluent be capable of 
rapid removal from the irrigated fields. 

2. The judicious application of sewage to 
soil of almost any kind, if it be mainly inorganic, 
will satisfactorily cleanse the effluent water, and 
fit it for discharge into any ordinary stream, pro- 
vided the area treated is not less than an acre for 
each 250 persons. 

3. That vegetable products grown upon fields 
irrigated by sewage are satisfactory and safe for 
both animals and man. 

4. That sewage farms, if properly managed, do 
not set up either parasitic or epidemic disease 
among those working on the farm or among the 
cattle fed upon its produce. 

5. That this immunity exists because the 
conditions, necessary for the propagation and 
continuance of those disease germs which affect 
man and animals are absent; the microbic life on 
sewage farms being antagonistic to the life of 
disease germs, the latter therefore soon cease as 
such to axist. ; : 

6. That sewage farms may be carried on in 
perfect safety close to populations. Itis not how 
ever, argued that the effluent water is safeto use 
for dietetic purposes. . : 

7. That there is an aspect in sewage farming 
which shows that it is a wise policy for the nation 
to encourage that form of utilisation from a 
political economy point of view. 

8. That to be financially successful such farms 
require that the rainfall be separated from the 
sewage, the area large enough for alternate 
cropping, and the capital employed sufficient to 
ensure a continuous and rapid consumption of the 
crops produced. aad 

9. That, if practicable, sewage utilisation by 
surface irrigation should be, for financial reasons, 
within the area of its own water-shed, and close 
to the populations producing the sewage ; but it is 
not a necessity that it should be so, provided that 
it be applied to the land within a few hours—not 
more than twelve—of i's discharge, and that 

here is no arrest of movement for more than very 
short periods before it is so utilised.” (‘* Sewage 
Disposal Works,” by W. Santo Crimp, pp. 143 
and 144). alee 

The most suitable soil for broad irrigation is 
that of a loamy nature overlying gravel. The 
most unsuitable are ‘stiff tenacious clays, peaty 
or gy land, and certain conditions of coarse 

avelly soils, which contain hard c 
ayers often very dense and impervious. 
(Robinson). The serious objection to a clay soil 





appears, however, to have been overcome at 
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Leicester, the system adopted being to retreat 
the effluent from one piece of land upon a fresh 
piece until purification has been effected. : 

The area should be laid out in slopes varying 
from 1 in 20 tol in 120, according to the porosity 
of the soil. 

The sewage on its arrival at the farm should be 
subjected to a rough strainirg or screen'ng to 
rersove the coarser matters in suspension. It is 
then conveyed by main carriers constructed of 
charnel pipes or concrete, which are regulated 
by sluices, along contour lines over the farm. 

The further distribution is carried on by means 
of channels or grips cut in the ground with the 
spade as required. 

There are several methcds of distributing 
sewage over the surface of the !and, but all have 
the same object, viz. :—to regulate its application, 
facilitate aeration, and to avoid clogging or water 
loge ng. 

The atea required must necessarily vary with 
the quality of the land, but one acre for 100 
perscns is usually adopted as the standard. 

Almost any form of agricultural produce can 
be reared upon sewage farms, and the selection 
must be made with a view to the demand of the 
local markets. 

INTERMITTENT DOWNWARD FILTRATION 
‘*MEANS the concentration of sewage at short 
intervals, on an area of specially chosen ground, 
as small as will absorb and cleanse it, not exclud- 
ing vegetation, but makirg the produce of 
secondary importance.” 

The large area of land required for broad irti- 
gation calculated upcn the unit of 100 persons 
per acre, renders this system, in most cases, im- 
practicable. Experiments made under the direc- 
tion of the Rivers Pollution Commissioners showed 
that the filtration area might be considerably 
recuced when the sewage was applied intermit- 
tently to suitable soil deeply drained. 

When a quantity of liquid is poured upon a 
well-drained porous soil, it sinks down until it 
reaches the drains, suckirg the air after it and 
thoroughly aérating the pores. It has been 
already said that nitrifying crganisms are 
dependent upon the presence of air, and that 
in copstquence they are only to be found close 
to the surface of ordinary soil. The organisms 
extend toa greater depth in a porous than in a 
close soil, owing to the greater accessibility of the 
air, and with proper aération there is no reason 
why their range should not be practically 
indefinite. 

While in broad irrigation the sewage passes 
laterally over the surface and through the upper- 
most layer of the soil, in intermittent filtration it 
passes vertically downwards through a natural or 
specially prepared porous: stratum to drains laid 
underneath. 

In intermittent filtration the Jand is laid out in 
level plots, and under-drained with porous pipes 
at a depth of about 6 ft. ‘These drains are carried 
to the effluent outfall. As in the case of broad 
irrigation, the crude sewage should be strained 
before being applied to the filtration area. 

_ The area requisite for sewage purification by 
this process must necessarily depend upon the 
suitability of the soil and the efficiency of the 
drainage, and has been varicusly estimated. The 
Rivers Pollution Commissioners assumed a unit 
of 2,000 persons fer acre. 

This calculation was, however, based upon 
experiments with artificial filters, and is far too 
high in practice, The unit now generally adopted 
is 1 OOO persons per acre. 

When the filtration is preceded by chemical 
precipitation a much smaller area will usvally 
fuffice. Dr, Tidy considers that 5,000 to 7,000 
persons per acre may be permitted in this case, 

The sewage is distributed over the prepared 
land by means of carriers and grips, and the soil 
is raised in ridges for cultivation. The applica- 
tion of the sewage to each plot is intermittent— 
the periods of application and resi varying with 
the circumstances. 

Toe principal crops are osiers and rye-grass, 
and occasionally mangolds, cabbages, &c. 

The success of intermittent filtration naturally 
direcied attention to artificial filters composed ot 
gravel, sand, coke, and such substances as 
**Folarite,” “* magnetone,” &c. 

Mr. W. J. Dibbin’s experiments made” for the 
Lendon County Couneil, and described in a 
report dated September, 1895, conclusively prove 
the efficiency cf such filers, and Mr. Dibden 
concludes that “‘ the expefiments, taken as a 
whole, show that sewage, especially if previously 
clarified by precipitation, may be purified to any 
desired degree, the actual amount of purification 
depending upon (r)’ the length of time during 
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with the filter, and (2) the length of time allowed 
for aération. Mr. Dibdin found no special virtue 
in patented filtering materials, and stated that 
the polarite filter excelled the coke breeze only in 
appearance, the actual purification not being quite 
so much, while the cost is prohibitive. 

In a paper read by Dr. G. Reid before the 
Sanitary Institute on August 1, 1895, he says: 
—** As regards artificial tiltration, I think it is 
pretty generally admitted now that such sub- 


any specific power of disintegrating sewage by 
some mysiic proces, but that they act merely as 
air carriers, and so contribute to the growth and 
activity of the nitrifying organisms which, with 
proper use, develop in their interstices.” — 
‘* Journal of the Sanitary Institute,” vol. xvi., 
Part III., page 373- 

The action of artificial filters has been the 
subject of very thorough investigation by the 
State Board of Health of Massachusetts, and 
Messrs. S. R. Lowcock, Colonel George Waring, 
and others, and amongst the various points ex- 
perimented upon, that of artificially acrating the 
filter has produced considerable interest. 

The following summary of conclusions derived 
from these expei:iments was given by Sir Douglas 
Galton in a paper read before the Sanitary Insti- 
tute on December 11, 1895 :— 

** 7. The suspended matters of sewers (sludge) 
can be mechanically withheld by straining slowly 
through suitable material. 

2. The filth accumulated by this straining 
material can be destroyed, and the straining 
medium restored to a clean condition by mere 
aération. 

3. The successive alternate operation of 
fouling and cleansing can be carried on in- 
definitely without renewal of the straining 
material. 

4. The purification obtained by this straining 
process practically equals that accomplished by 


of discharge into any considerable body of water 
not used as a source of domestic supply, or for 
manufacturing purposes requiring great purity. 

5. Such filters can be maintained in constant 
and ¢fficient operation by suitabie aeration. 


ing large volumes of sewage upon a relatively 
small area calls for no costly construction. 
Repairs and renewals are merely nominal. The 
attendance required is but slight. There is no 
outlay for chemicals, &c. The only expenses of 


or air-compressor. 

7. The process admits of wide variation in 
the selection of filtering materials, and nearly 
every community can find, in its local resources, 
something suitable for the purpese.” ‘‘ Journal 
of the Sanitary Institute,’’ vol. xvii. Part I. 
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Mr. W. Begst.—QOn the gth inst. Dr. George 
Danford Thomas held an inquest at the St. Giles 





| Wiliam Best, aged 64 years, an architect and sur- 
veyor, lately residirg at 102, Manchester-road, 
| Bolton, who died suddenly at 65, Torrington-:quare, 
Bloomsbury, on Friday morning last week. Dr. 
Richard Paramore said be made a post-mortem 
examination of the body of the deceased, and found 
the heart was much enlarged. weighing twice ihe 
ncrmal weight. He bad no doubt that death was 
from syneope from heart disease. The jury returned 
a verdict in accordance with the medical evidence. 


——+-.+4—__ 
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work of renovation at the Parish Church, Box, which 


sufficiently to enable the edifice to be re-opened for 
worship on All Saints’ day. Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
architect, of Corsham, was consulted, and his plans 
for the restoration were ultimately adopted. The 
gereral contract was given to Messrs, Downing & 
Rudman, cf Chippenham. The work has included 
the removal of ail the old galleries. All the old 
high pews have disappeared and are to give place to 


throughout have been loweted 12 inches, and the 
whole surface bas been covered with a sclid bed of 
concrete, and with wood blocks in the nave and aisles 
The old walls have becn stripped of the modem 
plaster, and this has revealed some interesting 
features. The first being a recessed wall tomb 
in the Haselbury aisle, which was first mutilated, 
but the whole of the stones forming the arch 
were found built into the recess and are 
now replaced. Next to this on the east 
wall is another recess, doubtless for a reredos, 





stances as polarite and magnetone do not possess | 


chemical precipitation, and is sufficient to admit | 


6. The erection of a plant capable of purify- | 


mechanical operation is the driving of the blower | 


Coroter’s Court, London, respecting the death of | 


RE-OPENING OF Box PARiIsH CuuRCH. — The | 


was commenced a few months ago, have advanced | 


more comtcdious ones in pitch pine. The ficers | 
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which the effluent is allowed to remain in contact | consisting of a richly moulded pointed segmental 


_arch resting on moulded caps, detached columns and 
| bases ineach jamb, The latter were much muti- 
|lated, but have been repaired and new columns 
‘restored in place of the old ones which were missin. 
The doorway on to the rood loft has been un- 
covered. The cld three-decker of the beginning of 
'this century has been replaced by a stone pulpit, 
‘and the cle: gy-seats, lectern, and choir stalls, which 
are to be under the tower, are to be in English oak 
with open traceried fronts. The chancel has been 
altered by the erection of a stone reredos ccnside:- 
ably westward of the east wall, and the space :o 
gained will be utilised as vestry. The large monu 
ment on the necrih wall has ken removed acd 
re-erected in the south aisle, so as to open the three 
light window, of filteenth century date, which it 
entirely blocked up. The tracery and mullions ci 
the window had all been removed, but from the 
fragments which came out of the blocking up, the 
present window bas been completely restored. 

COOKERY CENTRE, BOARD SCHOOLS, GRAvE: 
END.—A new cookery centre and board-room in 

| Manor-road, Gravesend, bave just been completed. 
The measurements of the main kitchen are 24 ft. din, 
by 23 ft. 4 in. Itis fitted up with desks, and affords 
| accommodation for fifty-six children. The scullery 
opens off the kitchen. In the yard at the rear are the 
customary offices. The fist floor is devoted to the 
offices of the Board. The board-room is 23 ft. 4 in. 
by 19 ft. The ecmmittee-room (13 ft, 6 in, by 17 ft } 
opens out to the landing and into the board-room. 
The work bas teen carried out under the supervision 
of Mr, William Tuffee, from the designs of Mr. F } 
Bennett, cf Londen and Gravesend. 

CuurcH House, TRING. —A new Church 

House at Tring was recently opened by the bishop 
lof St. Albans. The rew building is situate in the 
| Western-road, near Griffin’s-lane. ‘The building, 
which bas been erected by Mr. H, Fincher, 
Western-road, from plans designed by Mr. W, 
Huckvale, arcbitect, of Tring, is a red brick struc- 
ture, with stone dressings in front and mullion 
windows. In the basement are two store rooms, 
a kitchen, and gymnasium. On the ground-floor is 
ithe assemb!y-rocm, 45 ft. by 27 ft., and there are two 
_ retiring-rooms. 

Cycie Facrory, COVENTRY.— Plans for a new 
factcry on the Park-side, Coventry, were submitted 
‘recently by the Beeston Tyre Company to the 
|General Works Committee of the Corporation. | 
| is proposed to erect premises with a 90-{t. frontage, 
'baving the officestwo or three stories in height. 
Mr. E. J. Parnell, jun., is the architect. 
| RESTORATION OF GuUSSAGE ST, MICHAEL 
|CHURCH.—The Bishop of Salisbury has just re- 
| opened the little cburch at Gussage St. Michael, 
‘which bas recently undergone restoration and 
\repair under the superintendence of Mr. C. E. 
Porting, Diocesan Surveyor. : 

RENOVATION OF STOKESLEY CHURCH, YORK- 
| SHIKE.—The Parish Church of Stokesley, Yorks, 
| afer undergoing repairs and thorough renovation, 
'was reopened on the 28th ult. by the Lord Bishop 

of Hull. The work has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Son, 
architects, Middlesbrough. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL, Barry.—It 
has been decided to erect a permanent chapel for the 

| Wesleyan Methodist Church at Barry. The archi 
tects of the new building are Messrs. J. P. Jores, 
Richards, & Budgen, Cardiff. 

Institute, AINTREE.—On the 3rd inst. the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool opened the new institute and 
café at Aintiee. ‘The building stands at the junction 
of Longmocr-lane and Wartreck Moor-road. The 
ground floor has a large café, also billiard room ‘or 
two tables, lecture room, and class rooms. The 
first ficor has a second billiard room fer two tables, 

-and the main floor of the public hall is 64 ft. by 40 ft. 
'The hall, with balconies and galleries, will seat 
about 7oo persons. A large stage, with all the usual 
accessories, is provided, and there is a caretake! 5 
residerce, tegether with stables. The buildings 
have been constructed of Ruabon bricks, with 
Halifax stone dressings, and the roofs are covered 
with red Ruabon tiles, The total cost, incluciog 
the land, will be about 8,000/, Mr. F. W. Dixon, 
of Marchester, was the architect. An illustration 
of the building appeared in our issue for March 7, 
| this year. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, SEDGLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. — 
The memorial stone of the new Board schools in 
course of erection in Bilston-street, Sedgley, W°- 
laid recently. The premises are being construct«® 
in two blocks—one for the boys and girls, and tbe 
cther for the infants. The accommedation is for 
gto children, and the contract price is 5 g5ol. Mr. 
|A. P. Brevitt is the architect, Mr. T. Jones the 
builder, and Mr. Dews is the clerk of the works. 
WoRKMEN’S DWELLINGS, WOOLER, NORTRUM- 
| BERLAND —Eight workmen's cottages are about to 
| be erected on Tenter-hill, Wooler. ‘They are to be 
| two stories in height. The plans for the cottages 
| bave been prepared by Mr. James Stevenson, archi- 

tect, Berwick, tk 
| ENLARGEMENT OF THE NORTHALLERTON GAS 
| Works.—The Nortballerton Consumers’ Gas Com- 
| pany, Limited, bave just completed some alterations 
| at their gas wotks at Northallerton, having erected 
| new carbonising plant, which has been fitted up on 
| the generating principle by Metsrs, J. Welsh & 
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Sons, of Halifax. The: new building has been 
designed by Mr. Wm. Bell, architect, of 
Northallerton. The or have laid down a 
new annular condenser by Messrs, Clayton & Com- 
pany, of Leeds. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CARDIFF,—A meeting of 
the Building Committee of the Albany-road Wesleyan 
Chapel, Cardiff, was held recently, and it was 
decided to at once proceed with the permanent 
structure. Messrs, J. P. Jones, Richards, & Budgen 
were appointed the architects. 

RENOVATION OF SECOND RANDALSTOWN PREs- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, Co. ANTRIM.—This church 
was reopened on the zsth ult., after being closed for 
some time while undergoing renovation. The plans 
for the work were prepared by Mr. S. K. Kirker, 
C.E., Belfast. The contractors were Messrs. H. 
M'Manus & Co., Randalstown. 

SCHOOL EXTENSION, ABERDEEN.—The St. Paul- 
street School, Aberdeen, is now being enlarged. 
The architects for the extensions are Messrs. D. & 
J. R. M’Millan. The contractors are: mason work, 
George Duguid ; carpenter, Henry & Keith; slater, 
James Wilson ; plasterer, James Stephen & Son; 
plumber, Thom & Strachan ; painter, J. & S. Fyfe; 
ironfounder, Jobn Grant ; heating engineer, Robert 
Tindall, The total contract price is 6,953/. 

New GASWORKS, ROTHESAY, BUTE,—On the 
goth ult. Provost Milloy opened the new gaswoiks 
on the site of the old Broadcroft Mills. The roof of 
the retort-house is in three spans, the centre one 
being 58 ft. wide, and the two side ones 2x ft. each. 
Behind the retort-houseis the boiler and engine-house. 
The contractors for the various portions of the work 
were :—Gas-holder tank—Mr. George Halliday, 
Rothesay, mason work; Mr. William Hunter, 
Rothesay, joiner; Mr, William Lauder, Rothesay, 
iron roof and slater work. For retort-house— 
Messrs. Clayton & Sons, Leeds. Retort bench 
and chimney stalk—Mr. Hamilton, of Hamilton. 
Condensers, scrubbers, and purifiers, &c.—The 
Whessoe Foundry Company, Darlington. Station 
meter—R. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow. Governor— 
W. B. Cowan & Co., Edinburgh. Boilers—Messrs. 
A. Nicholson & Son, Glasgow. The engineer was 
Mr. A Gillespie, Glasgow. 

ALTERATIONS AT THE SHIREHALL, GLOUCESTER. 
—The institution of the County Council, in heu of 
the previous magisterial administration, involved a 
large increase in the amount of work to be done; so 
much so that the staff and offices of the Clerk of the 
Peace were found to be totally inadequate. It was 
therefore determined in 1893 that proper provision 
should be made to meet the necessities of the case. 
Some years previously the county bad acquired, by 
purchase, the whole of the property on the west side 
of the Shirehall. By the removal of a portion of 
these premises and the old witnesses waiting-rooms, 
sufficient space was found for a new Council 
Chamber, with Councillors’ lobby and cloak- 
room, Chairman's private room, and a waiting- 
room on the north side, and new Grand Jury 
room, witnesses hall and waiting-room, and 
Treasurer's pay office on the south side of it. The 
old Grand Jury Room will be used as an office for 
the Clerk of Indictments and as a committee-room. 
The offices for the Clerk of the Peace have been 
extended northwards, and include a strong-room. 
The old Quarter Sessions Room has been dismantled 
and converted into offices for the County Surveyor 
and his staff. A glazed screen with swing doors 
has been fixed at the north end of the entrance 
hall, and the lighting of the entrance hall has been 
improved by the introduction of borrowed lights on 
either side. Boiler-house, engine-house, and storage- 
room, or workshops for county use are provided 
under the new Council Chamber and the adjacent 
buildings. The Assize Courts, the Council Chamber 
and the Assembly-room have been warmed and 
ventilated by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit. The 
new Council Chamber, which is 48 ft. long by 
37 ft. wide and 22 ft. high, is lighted principally by 
ceiling lights ; the entrances for Councillors, public, 
and officials are at three corners of the room. ‘The 
walls and ceiling are covered with fibrous plaster 
decorations, The floor of the Council Chamber is 
fireproof, formed of oak blocks laid herring-bone 
fashion on concrete, supported on steel girders and 
Stancheons. ‘The buildings were erected by Mr. 

. A. Forse, of Bristol, from designs by Mr. 
Medland, the County Architect, and under the 
Supervision of Mr. Wm. Wiggall, clerk of works. 
The plaster decorations and oak chimney piece in 
the Voss: Chamber were executed by Mr, H. 
rrith, 

TRADES CoUNCIL BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN. —The 
new buildings of the Trades Council, Aberdeen, are 
on the point of completion. The present premises 
of the Trades Council are on the west side of 
Belmont-street, and the new buildings are projected 
behind the present buildings, towards the Denburn 
Valley. The new buildings are distinct from the 
present ones, though inter-communication is pro- 
vided, and the main entrance is in Belmont-street 
adjoining these present premises, which will continue 
to be used as committee rooms. The architectural 
features of the western elevation are the large window 
of the main hall and cornerturrets. The mainentrance 
is formed by a gateway, with elliptical arch, on which 
is inscribed the title ‘‘Trades Hall.” This leads 
into a large tiled corridor 12 ft. wide, and between 


60 ft. and 70 ft. long, leading directly into the main ! 





hall. Half way along the corridor, however, a stair- 
way leads down to tne lower floor, where there are 
ten committee rooms, provided on either side of a 
corridor running longitudinally along the build- 
ing, and at the western end of which is a small 
hall 42 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and 16 ft. high, 
with capacity for a meeting of about 150 people, 
At the western end of the hallis a platform, with 
ante-room on each side. Four of the committee- 
rooms are convertible into two, by the use of fold- 
ing partitions. Lavatories are provided for this 
floor near the foot of the Staircase, and, like the 
corridors, are laid with tiles. Ona basement floor, 
below the lower hall, are the furnace-rooms, cellars, 
and other store-rooms. From the main corridor 
the visitor passes into the main hall, almost 100 ft. 
long by 43 ft. wide. and 34 ft. high, capable of 
seating an audience of from 1,200 to 1,500. At the 
eastern end, above the entrance, isa small gallery, 
and at the opposite end is the platform, flanked by 
retiring-rooms. The buildings will be heated by 
hot-water, and the electne light will be pro- 
vided. The cost of the new buildings will be 
close on 5,000/, Messrs, Ellis & Wilson are the 
architects. 

BOARD ScHOOL, ARNOLD, NoTTs,—On the 
29th ult. the new giris’ school in Church-drive, 
Ammold, which has been built at a cost of over 
4,000/,, was opened by Sir Charles Seely, Bart. 
The school was designed by Mr. W. H. Higgin- 
bottom, of Nottingham. ‘The main entrance is 
from Church-drive, and leads direct into the central 
hall, which is 61 ft. long and 25 ft. wide. Additional 
entrances and exits are also provided at the opposite 
end of the building. The class-rooms, seven in 
aumber, are arranged at either side of the central 
hall, each being 25 ft. by 24 ft., and accommodating 
sixty scholars. Part of the floor in each class-room 
is made sloping. Dual desks are used. The 
cookery room is 28 ft. by 23 ft., and has a gallery 
for demonstration, and also a scullery 22 ft. by 
10 ft., which is divided from the same by a sliding 
partition, Cloakrooms with lavatories are provided 
at each end of the hall. The mistress’s room 
is arranged over the back cloakroom. The 
building externally is faced with local red bricks and 
Derbyshire stone dressings, and the roof is covered 
with red tiles. The contractors were:—Mr. J. 
Herring (bricklayer), Mr. A. Allcock (joiner), Mr. 
W. Greaves (plumber), all of Arnold, and Mr. 
Stanley (painter), of Hyson Green. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, PETERBOROUGH. — The 
opening of the new Catholic Church of All Souls, 
Peterborough, took place recently. The church has 
been erected between Geneva-street and Fitzwilliam- 
street, abutting on the Park-road. Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, of Westminster, was the architect. Owing 
to limited funds it has not been found practicable to 
carry out the complete scheme, which is to include 
the lengthening of the present nave at the east end. 
The chancel measures 20 ft. long, and nave 52 ft. 
long by 33 fi. wide, the latter providing accommo- 
dation for about 200 worshippers. The nave is 
flanked by arcades cut off by stone columns and 
arches, with small transepts on the north and south, 
and convenient sacristies for the priests and acolytes. 
In the south transept there is a gallery for the choir, 
and this also contains the organ removed from the 
chapel in Queen-street. The church is lighted by 
means of three small two-light windows on the north 
and south. < finish is given to the appearance of 
the church by a turret, and this contains the bell of 
the former chapel in Queen-street. The presbytery 
runs at right angles to the church. Mr. Hammond 





was the builder. 

FACTORY PREMISES, WRITYLE, Essex.—After 
the fire which occurred at Messrs. Crompton & Co.'s 
factory at Chelmsford, in November last year, the 
directors decided merely to restore temporarily the 
old workshops and to endeavour to obtain a site for 
the new factory in a more convenient position. A 
site of about nine acres was secured in Writtle 
parish, close to the Great Eastern Railway, and the 
new factory is now rapidly being constructed there. 
The buildings will consist of factory and workshops 
and a separate block of offices facing the Writtle- 
road and immediately opposite the entrance to the 
cemetery. The factory will be entirely on the ground 
floor, and will comprise a block of main shops 
260 ft. by 150 ft., shut off from which, by iron doors, 
is a store, 140 ft. by 20 ft. The boiler economiser 
house measures, with the coal bunkers, 7o ft. by 
<o ft. All the buildings are arranged so that they 
can be easily extended if required. The main shop 
is divided into eight bays, all of which are provided 
with overhead travelling cranes, many of these being 
driven electrically. Two and a half bays will be 
devoted to armature work, two to the smaller 
macbine tools, one will contain the large machine 
tools, and will be used as the erecting shop, one and 
a half bays will be devoted to testing _and general 
repairs, and one bay will comprise the finished work 
stores and tool shop. The roofs are constructed 
of steel. A railway siding in connexion with 
the Great Eastern Railway has already been 
laid on to the site. The water supply will be from 
tube wells sunk on the site, and there will be a 
storage reservoir on the ground holding 160,000 
gallons. The office block measures 156 -s 32 ft., 
and is faced with picked stocks and brick 
dressings. It contains drawing office, 41 ft: by 





30 ft.; general office, 31 ft. by 30 ft., with top 








lights ; a fireproof room for books, drawings, and 
patterns, 31 ft. by ra ft.; with managers rooms, 
directors’ room, waiting-room, &c., the whole being 
heated by Perkins’ hot-water system. The factory 
buildings were mainly designed by Mr. Brunton, 
the works manager, and the office block by Mr. 
John Slater, architect, of London, who also acts as 
consulting architect for the whole of the werk. The 
contractors are, for the main factory buildings, Mr. 
J. Bray, of Yarmouth ; for the chimney sbaft and 
offices, Mr. Frank Johnson, of Chelmsford; and for 
the iron and steel work, Messrs. Dorman, Long, & 
Co. Mr. H. F. Sheppard is clerk of the works. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, SHEFFIELD.—A good dea! 
of curiosity has been felt as to the kind of structure 
that could possibly be erected on the small plot of 
land at the end of George-street, Sheffield, recently 
sold for 1,750/. Plans have now been prepared, 
and the work of getting out the foundations has 
been commenced. On the ground floor there is to 
be a sale shop, with basement, containing the usual 
offices. The first floor is to be used as a show case. 
Above these are four tiers of advertisement ‘paces, 
each about 7 ft. long by 3 ft. high. These will be 
illuminated by electric lamps of changing colours. 
The structure will be mainly of iron and glass, and 
considering the exigencies of the site, it will be 
fairly ornamental. It will be high enough to hide 
from view the end of the adjoining property in 
George-street. Mr. George Webster, of Sheffield, is 
the contractor. The\ironwork is being supplied and 
erected by Messrs. George Wright & Co., of Burton 
Wear Works, Rotherham. The electric hight 
installation is by the Sheffield Electric Light Ccm- 
pany. The architect is Mr. Herbert W. Lockwood. 
—Sheffield Telegraph. 

ScHOOLS, HUDDERSFIELD.—The corner stones 
of the new Church Sunday and day schools in con- 
nection with the parish of Rashclitfe, Huddersfield, 
were laid recently. The school in course of erec- 
tion is situate on a site in St. Stephen s-road, 
opposite St. Stephen’s Church, and will be Gothic 
in design, in consonance with the church, It will 
contain a central hall 31 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft., and two 
class-rooms providing accommodation for thirty 
children each, and a babies’ room for fifty children, 
whilst seventy-five places are provided in the central 
hall, making the total into 185 places. The 
divisions between class-rooms and hall will be 
movable glazed partitions. There is also a clcak- 
room and lavatory ; the principal entrance will be 
from Bland-street. The school will be heated with 
hot water on the low-pressure system. The accepted 
tenders amount to the sum of 1,510/. The plens 
have been prepared by Mr. J. Berry, Huddersfield, 
and the works are being carried out by the follow- 
ing contractors, viz. :— Masons, Messrs. B. Graham 
& Sons ; joiners, Messrs. Hampshire & Armitage ; 
plumbers, Messrs. Sanderson Bros. ; plasterers and 
slaters, Messrs. T. Longbottom & Sons; painters, 
Messrs. Haigh & Shaw; concreter and stone 
macadam asphalter, Mr. Jobn Cooke; heating 
engineers, Messrs. Calvert & Co. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, LLANELLY. — The 
foundation stone of the Intermediate Schools at 
Lianelly was laid recently. The schools are to be 
erected on a site close to the hospital, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. W. H. 
Dashwood Caple, Cardiff, the contract being let to 
Mr. Broom, contractor, Llandovery. Adjoining 
the general assembly hall, on the right and left 
respectively, are the ordinary class-rooms at right 
angles to the main front, and at the extreme right 
and left respectively are arranged blocks of buildings 
forming the technical departments of the schools. 
The boys will be provided with physical and 
chemical laboratories, preparation and balance 
rooms, and a workshop for instruction in working 
wood and metal. The girls will bave a music-room, 
with piano chambers, a specially adapted cockery 
kitchen, with a large scullery adjoining it, and a 
laundry. Besides these various rooms, the boys ard 
girls will have an art studio and large gymnasium. 
The buildings are being built of brick, faced exter- 
nally with pressed Cwmbran bricks, relieved with 
Corsham Down stone and terra cotta. The ficors 
throughout are to be wood block, and the roofs 
covered with best green slates, with red tile ridge 
crestings. The buildings and boundary walls will 
cost 5,000/, 

CLur AND INSTITUTE, CRIPPLEGATE.—On the 
4th inst. a new Club and Institute was opened at 
Cripplegate. The building is situated between the 
corners where Golden-lane and Brackley-street join 
Cripplegate-street. ‘The architect was Mr. Sidney 
Smith, Adelphi, and his designs were carried out by 
Messrs. G. & H. Bywaters. ‘ 

REBUILDING OF THE RED CoaT SCHOOLS, 
MILE END.—This building bas just been entirely 
reconstructed according to the designs of Mr. Al’red 
Cox. Its main feature is a hall on the ground 
floor. The floor above is occupied by the 
girls’ school, divided into three classrooms, a 
division also followed out in the boys’ school, form- 
ing the third story. The adjacent infants’ school has 
at os E R.—A Company has 

TURKISH BATHS, EXETER.—A Con 
been formed for the purpose of providing Exeter 
with Turkish baths. A site has been secured at the 
top of Northernbay-street. Messrs. ee | & 
Tonar are the architects. The ae od = 


buildings will consist of bedrooms, 
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annexe to the Rougemont Hotel, the whole of the 
basement to be constructed as a bath. 

St, ALKMOND'S CHURCH AND THE WIGHTMAN 
MEMORIAL, SHREWSBURY.—Four new pinnacles 
and a parapet have just been added to the tower of 
St. Alkmond’s Church as a memorial. The pin- 
nacles are 20ft. high above the line of the tower. 
At each angle of the tower is an emblem repre- 
senting one of the four Evangelists. The carving 
has been carried out by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, 
Mr. E. Lloyd Oswell, of Shrewsbury, being the 
architect. 

CHANCEL SCREEN, TACKLEY CHURCH, OXFORD, 
—The Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Tackley, 
Oxford, has just been enriched by a new oak chancel 
screen, designed by Mr. Garner. The screen is of 
English oak. It is in three bays, the solid portion 
on each side, as well as the gates, being panelled 
and ornamented with tracery. 

New THEATRE ROYAL, DuBLIN.—The Leivster 
Hall, Dublin, is to be converted into a theatre. 
The plans for the new theatre have been lodged 
with the City Architect, Mr. M‘Carthy. Mr, Frank 
Matcham is the architect engaged. 

HALL, CHRIST CHURCH, RATHGAR, BELFAST. 
—A large hall, including caretaker's apartments and 
committee-rooms, has just been erected by the con- 
gregation of Rathgar in Rathmines, to take the 
place of the old schoolhouse. The architect is Mr. 
Beator, and the builder, Mr. Crichton. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


RAILWAY BRIDGE, PETERBOROUGH.—<An engi- 
neering work of considerable interest was witnessed 
at Peterborough on the 2sth ult., when the G.N.R. 
bridge over the Midland and Great Eastern lines at 
Peterborough was removed in thirteen minutes and 
a new bridge put in its place in thirty-five minutes. 
The old bridge was made of cast-iron, and the new 
bridge is of steel. The alteration was considered 
necessary in consequence of the increased weights of 
rolling-stock passing over the bridge. The men 
started to work at 6 o'clock on Sunday morning, and 
the whole work was completed by 11.33, when a 
train passed over the new bridge, which, however, 
bad been previously tested by a ballast train. The 
total weight of the old bridge, including columns 
and ballast, was 367 tons, and the new steel bridge 
weighs 330 tons. The preparations for making the 
alteration have been in progress for the last twelve 
months. The old bridge was raised by hydraulic 
power, and then drawn away by three crabs, with 
eight men to each, the work being accomplished in 
thirteen minutes. The new bridge, which had been 
placed in readiness, was then in a similar way 
brought into position in thirty-five minutes. The 
work was carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
T. R. Johbnson.—Lincoln Mercury. 

BRIGHTON CHAIN PIER.—At the instigation of 
the Borough Engineer of Brighton, the Chain Pier 
has been closed, in consequence of its having been 
rendered unsafe by the heavy gales that recently 
prevailed upon the coast. The docm of the pier 
was foreshadowed seven years ago, when the scheme 
was floated for the building of the Marine Palace 
and Pier from a point just opposite the entrance to 
the Aquarium. At that time it was contemplated 
that long ere this the Chain Pier would have 
vanished. One of the conditions enforced by the 
Board of Trade was that, as soon as the new pier 
was completed, the old structure should be removed ; 
and the Chain Pier was purchased by the new com- 
pany with that object in view. Various difficulties 
have, however, interfered with the completion of the 
new pier. Meanwhile gale after gale has beaten 
round the old Chain Pier, which bas practically been 
left to fall into a state of ruin. For some time the 
piles at the bead had shown a considerable deviation 
trom the perpendicular, the incline, consequent 
probably upon the prevalence of south-westerly 
winds, being in an eastward direction. This settling 
over to the east, coupled with a movement in the 
direction of the shore on the part of the piles sup- 
porting the northern part of the head of the pier, 
was considerably accentuated by the recent heavy 
gales and high tides. When the Borough Engineer, 
Mr. F. J. C. May, plumbed it recently, he found 
that at the head the pier was no less than 6 ft. 9 in. 
out of the perpendicular, and that several of the 
main piles were broken asunder, ard that the main 
braces were missing. Consequently Mr. May con- 
sidered it his duty to send to the Secretary of the new 
lier Company official notice that the Chain Pier was 
unsafe and ought to be closed to the public. 

SEWAGE Works, Ripon.—The Mayor of Ripon 
(the Marquis of Ripon, K.G.) performed the cere- 
mony on the 2oth ult. of opening the Ripon Sewage 
Disposal Works. These works bave been con- 
structed by the Corporation on Fisher Green, a mile 
east of the city, at the confluence of the rivers Ure 
and Skell, with a view to the purification of the 
sewage before it is discharged into the river Ure. 
The scheme now completed covers 30 acres of land, 
only 12 acres of which have at present been laid cut 
for sewage treatment. The sewage has been 
diverted from tbe rivers Skell and Ure by laying 
intercepting sewers, The land is laid cut in leve] 
plots, with carriers and distributing channels. The 
subsoil drains for carrying off the clarified water 
are laid at a depth of 6 ft. below the surface. The 
population provided for when the whole area js laid 
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out is 10,000 persons. The expenditure upon the 
scheme so far, including portions completed or in 
progress, bas been about 8,300/., and a further 
amount of about 4,000/. has been paid for land and 
incidental expenses, making the total outlay up to 
the present time 12,300/. About 7,c00/. of this 
expenditure has been intrusted to Messrs. A. Braith- 
waite & Co., contractors, Leeds. Mr. H. A. 
Jobnson is the engineer. 

STREET IMPROVEMENT, SWANSEA. — The 
Swansea Borough Surveyor, has just furnished the 
Corporation with plans and estimates showing four 
alter native schemes for widening Castle-street, rang- 
ing in cost from 40,c00/, to 200,000/. Mr. Bell 
makes a suggestion that the old east side of 
Castle Bailey-street, opposite Ben Evans & Co.'s 
premises, should be pulled down, leaving a roadway 
of 30 ft., and disclosing to public view part of the 
old castle. — Western Mail. 

DRAINAGE SCHEME, GLOUCESTER.—Major-Gen. 
Crozier, R.E., ment Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry at Gloucester Workhouse recently 
into the application of the Gloucester Rural District 
Council for approval of the constitution of a 
special drainage district, to consist of of the 
contributory ishes of Barnwood, Hucclecote, 
Longford, Wotton St. Mary Without; and for 
sanction to borrow 10,000/. for the purposes of 
sewerage and sewage disposal for the special 
drainage district. It was explained that it was pro- 
posed to adopt the system known as universal sewage 
purification, and to discharge the purified effluent 
into the Severn just above Gloucester. 

SEWAGE WORKS, WELLINGTON, NEAR BIR- 
MINGHAM. — Major-General H. D. Crozier, 
Local Government Board Inspector, attended 
at the District Council Rooms on the 
inst., for the purpose of holding an inquiry into an 
application by the Council to borrow 9,307/. to carry 
out sewage works, The Council was represented by 
Mr. J. W. Littlewood (clerk) and Mr. Stooke, C.E., 
engineer for the proposed works. Mr. Littlewood 
explained that the Council were compelled to take 
action, as legal proceedings had been commenced 
by Mr. Eyton to obtain an injunction against them 
for polluting Eyton Brook. 

BRIDGE, BONHILL, DUMBARTON.—At a meeting 
of the County Road Board, held in Dumbarton re- 
cently, the question of the new bridge for Bonbill 
was discussed. Some talk took place over the ap- 
pointment of an ergineer for the new bridge, and 
ultimately Lord Overtoun moved that the appoint- 
ment be given to Mr. Crouch, C.E., Glasgow. Mr. 
F. C. Buchanan seconded, and the moticn was 
unanimously agreed to. Mr. Archd. Wilson, County 
Road Surveyor, was associated with Mr. Crouch in 
the matter. 

WATER SuppLy, DANBURY, Essex.—Mr. Walter 
A. Ducat, an Inspector of the I xcal Government 
Board, recently held an inquiry at the Griffin Inn, 
Danbury, to consider an application by the Chelms- 
ford Rural District Council to borrow 4,0co/. to 
carry out a scheme of water supply for the parishes 


of Runwell, Woodham Ferris, and Rettendon. 
Among those present were the Clerk (Mr. W. W. 
Duffield), the Medical Officer (Dr. J. C. Thresh), 


and the Surveyor (Mr. I. C. Smith). 

SEWER OUTFALL, LOWESTOFT. — Mr. George 
Waller Willcocks, M.Inst.C.E., of the Local 
Government Board, attended at the Town Hall, 
Lowestoft, recently, to hold an inquiry into the 
application of the Lowestoft Town Council to 
borrow the sum of 7,000/, for making a new sewer 
outfall for the town. The Town Clerk said the 
application was made for a loan of 7,000/. for the 
construction of a sewer outfall near the Ness Point, 
120 yards south of the existing outfall. The tender 
from Messrs. Cook & Co., contractors, of Battersea, 
was for 6,547/. and contingencies 453/. Mr. G. H. 
Hamby, the Surveyor, subsequently described the 
plans for the proposed work. 

VAUXHALL (TEMPORARY) BRIDGE.— During the 
past month the walings of piers Nos. 2, 3, 8, and 9 
have been completely fixed, and those of piers Nos. 
4 and 7 nearly so; the excavation and concrete for 
the formation of the northern approach to the bridge 
are being advanced ; 3co cubic yards of filling-in 
have been supplied, and the excavation for the abut- 
ment of the bridge on the southern approach com- 
menced ; but the general progress made by the 
Works Department of the pao County Council 
bas been rather slow owing to the late wet weather, 
The estimated cost of the works is 15,057/. gs. 3d. 

_ PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT, CLIFTON.—On the 

inst. Colonel Luard, Local Government Board In- 
spector, held an inquiry at Clifton relative to the 
Barton Rural Council's application to borrow 2,300/, 
for improving Rake-lane and Billy-lane, Clifton. 


3 000, and the assessable value nearly 32,0c0/. Mr. 


ments. The inspector afterwards visited the roads. 


The Keats estate, South End-road. Lewisham 





Ballina-street and 


Mr. Whitworth, clerk, said the population was 
Hooley, engineer, detailed the proposed improve- 


LocaL SEwers in Lonpon.—The Main Drain- 
age Committee of the London County Council 
have sanctioned, subject to conditions recommended 
by the Engineer, the construction of local sewers as 
follows :—Fulbam : 886 ft. of 12-in. pipe sewer in 
Townmead-road. Hampstead: so2 ft. of 1a-inch 
and 269 ft. of o-in. pipe sewers in Heathurst-road, 

: | musical instruments. 
410 ft. of 9-in. and soo ft. of 12-in. pipe sewers in 
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estate, Brockley. Poplar: 
grove-street, 








§ ft. of gin. pi 


sewer in _ ¢ y-street. Wi: 
worth : 310 ft. of 15-in. pipe and concrete sewer 
in Warple-road, - St. Marylebone : 380 ft, 


of 12-in. and 225 ft. of 15-in. pipe sewers betw 
Alpha-place and Park-road, St. John’s Wood. for 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NEWS, 


ELectTric LIGHTING, FAREHAM.—Mr. F, H., 
Tulloch, M.Inst.C.E., conducted an inquiry 
recently on behalf of the Local Government Board, 
at the office of the Urban District Council, into the 
application of the Council for sanction to a pro- 
loan of 1,900/. for purposes of electric light- 
ing, and 415/. for works of paving in West-street. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, WALLASEY.—At the Public 
Offices, Egremont, recently, Mr. Rienzi Waiton, 
Local Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry 
regarding the application of the Wallasey District 
Council for power to borrow 17,500/. for electric 
lighting purposes and the provision of a fire station 
at New Brighton. 

Evectric LiGnuTt, BATH.—On the 30th ult., Mr. 
F. H. Tulloch, Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, sat for four hours at the Bath Guildhall, 
where he held an inquiry into the application of the 
Urban Sanitary Authority for power to borrow 
58,000/. for purposes of electric lighting. The 
principal witness jor the Authority was the electrical 
expert who has been advising the Electric Light 
Committee, Mr. R. Hammond. 

ELectric LIGHTING, WEST HAM.—Mr. G. W. 
Wilcox, Local Government Board Inspector, held 





grdjan inquiry at the Stratford Town Hall recently 


respecting the application of the Town Council for 
sanction to borrow 53,7234. for works of street 
improvement, 50,000/. for electric lighting, and 
4,860/. for the lunatic asylum, It was estimated 
that 15,000 lamps would be required for the public 
ELECTRICITY IN A DUBLIN CHURCH. —St. 
Francis Xavier's Church, Upper Gardiner-street, 
Dublin, is being fitted up with an electric light 
installation. The cellars at the rear of the church 
are being adapted and utilised for engine, dynamo, 
and battery rooms. The motive power will be 
supplied by a 1o-h.p. (nominal) gas engine. The 
electrical storage battery consists of accumulators 
which will be capable, when fully charged, of supply- 
ing 100 lamps of 16-candle power each for ten hours. 
Messrs. Edmundson & Co., electrical engineers, are 
carrying out tbe installation. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT HAMPSTEAD. — The 
Lighting Committee of the Hampstead Vestry has 
decided to recommend the Vestry to pass a resolu- 
tion in favour of lighting High-street and Haver- 
steck-hill to the boundary of St. Pancras Parish 
with electric arc lamps. 
PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF STIRLING.— 
Professor Kennedy and Councillor Mackenzie, Eain- 
burgh, visited Stirling recently in connection with 
the d municipal electric light installation 
there. After examining the principal streets, they 
attended a meeting of the Town Council, where 
Professor Kennedy and Mr. Mackenzie put their 
views before the members, who approved generally 
the proposals made, and instructed Professor 
Kennedy to prepase a report on the whole question. 
YORK AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT.—At a meeting 
of the Streets and Buildings Committee of the York 
Corporation on the 27th ult. the specification sup- 
plied by Professor Kennedy for the electric lighting 
of tke city was discussed, and it was resolved, in 
accordance with the instructions of the Council, to 
at once advertise for tenders on the basis of that 
specification. 
ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT, CARDIFF, — The 
Cardiff Lighting and Electrical Committee have 
adcpted the minutes of the Sub-Committee recom- 
mending that the electric lighting works should be 
constituted a separate department, distinct from the 
department over which the Borough Engineer now 
has supervision. ; 
ELectric LIGHTING AT Bury.—The opening 
of the new Corporation Electric Lighting Works, 
at Bury, took place on the sth inst. new works 
are situated at Croppers, Rochdale-road, and the 
station buildings occupy an area of 10,000 square 
feet. 


—_ 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


DECORATION, EMMANUEL CHURCH, LEEDS.— 
This church, after having been closed for some 
weeks for cleaning and decorating, was reopened 
on the 25th ult. The decoration consists mainly 
in a series of frescoes, which have been painted 
upon the walls of the chancel, nave, and south 
transept, by Messrs. Powell , of Leeds. 
The chief subjects on the chancel walls are 
“The Expulsion from Eden,” ‘* The Annuncia- 
tion,” and the ‘‘ Adoration of the pan Upon 
the large space above the chancel is a 
the Saviour, under the symbol of the Lam, 
holding the banner of the Resurrection, and sur- 
rounded by a choir of angels adoring and playing 
On either side of this picture 
are life-size figures of the twelve apostles, these being 








ongr Oak Park, Woolmore 


carried up on both sides of the nave walls ; and " 
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the clearstory, between the windows, a series of 
niches contain many representatives of the prophets 
and martyrs—there being in the clearstory alone 
twenty-five figures. In addition to these frescoes, 
Messrs. Powell were instructed to paint upon the 
tower roof the Hand of God in blessing, and angels 
bearing ribbons with the words ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy” 
upon them, and upon the east side of the south 
transept a processional subject of Christ's entry 
into Jerusalem—this last measuring some 19 ft. 
by 7 ft., and the figures being nearly life-size. 

he whole work has been executed under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Henry Walker, architect, 
of Leeds. 

Winpows, St. ANDREW'S CHURCH, DERBY.— 
We understand that the Committee have selected 
the design by Messrs. F. Holt & Co., Warwick, out 
of those submitted, for filling the western windows 
of this church with stained glass, for which drawings 
were invited in the early part of the year. ‘The sub- 
jects are from the “ Benedicite,” and will fill the 
entire range of lights and tracery. 

WINDOW AND PORCH, BOTLEY CHURCH, 
HAants.—At the Church of All Saints, Botley, a 
new porch has been erected at the western end, and 
a stained-glass window inserted. The porch is of 
Swanage stone, was designed by and built under the 
direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, and extends the 
whole width of the church, having large oak doors 
on the western side and a smaller entrance at the 
north end. The window, also from a design by Mr. 
Jackson, has been placed in the west wall of the 
church, and is fitted with stained glass by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London. It is more than 11 ft. 
in width, and consists of two sections, 

Winpow, RED HALL CHAPEL, AUDENSHAW, 
LANCASHIRE. — A stained-glass window has just 
been unveiled in the front of the Red Hall Chapel, 
Audenshaw. The window isin three compartments, 
and is the work of Messrs. Joseph Bell & Sons, of 
Bristol. 

MEMORIAL BusT, TECHNICAL SCHOOL, HALI- 
FAX,—At the Halifax Technical Institute recently a 
memorial bust, erected to the memory of the late 
Mr. James W. Davis, was unveiled. The statue 
itself 1s by Mr. Stephenson, F.S.A., of Edinburgh, 
and is surrounded by freestone, designed by the 
architects of the building, Messrs. Jackson & Fox. 

MURAL TABLETS, CHRIST CHURCH, MORNING- 
SIDE, EDINBURGH.—Two mural tablets have just 
been erected in Christ Church, Morningside, one to 
the memory ofthe late Dr, Bremner, and the other 
in remembrance ofthe late Mr. Alcock, organist. 
The former, designed by Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, and 
executed by Mr. Beveridge, is in white alabaster, with 
a green onyx border. The ornamentation is Gothic, 
the tablet being divided into a larger and a smaller 
panel by a pinnacle, which is also repeated at each 


side. e floral and other ornamentation is carved. 
The inscription is in raised letters. 
_——t S11 
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FRANCE.—On Sunday last the monument erected 
to the memory of Watteau was inaugurated. It is 
by M, Gauquié, sculptor, and M. Guillaume, archi- 
tect. It was to have been placed at Nogent-sur- 
Marne, but finally the Committee have decided upon 
erecting it in the Luxembourg Gardens, opposite the 
statue of Lesueur. —— By order of the Russian 
Government, M. Antokolsty, the sculptor, has made 
a model of a magnificent crown, which has been 
carried out in gold and enamel by the house of Falize, 
and placed on the tomb of President Carnot at the 
Panthéon, on the Jour des Morts. This crown, 
which measures one métre in diameter, is fixed on a 
slab of pink marble. It is formed of branches 
of olive and myrtle and encloses two shields, 
which are surrounded by laurels. On one of the 
shields are placed the Russian Imperial arms, 
on the other an inscription in enamel.——A 
committee has been formed to decide upon 
the question of erecting a monument to Jules Simon. 
——New cavalry barracks are soon to be com- 
menced in the rsth Arrondissement, between the 
Rue de Dantzig and the Rue de Morillons; they 
will replace the Orsay barracks, which are to be 
pulled down to make way for the new Orleans rail- 
way station. ——— The Government have decided 
that the Cour de Comptes, at present in the 
Palais Royal, shall be definitely transferred 
to a large palace which is to be built 
in the Rue Cambon, on the site of the 
Archives of the Ministére de Finances, by the side of 
the Church of the ‘‘ Assomption.” The new 
Colonial school built by M. Adolphe Yvon, architect 
for the Colonial minister, has just been inaugurated. 
The facade, which is Moorish in style, faces the 
gardens of the Avenue de l'Ob:ervatoire, but the 
building will not be completed for some years. ——An 
exhibition of the drawings and water-colour sketches 
which M. Lucien Mague (architect) bas brought 
from his travels in Greece is to be arranged at the 
Musée de Sculpture Comparée, at the Trocadéro. 
——The Duc d’Aumale, proprietor of the Chateau 
d’Amboise, has just presented to the Church of St. 
Denis d'Amboise a fine tomb in white marble, 
ornamented with a recumbent figure of a woman. 
The monument was found in the cellars of the 
chapel belonging {te the chateau.——An_interest- 
ing exhibition of céramigues by M. Lachenal 
is to be held in the Georges Petit Gallery. ——An 





exhibition of artistic advertisements is to be held at 
Rheims. -The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Budget have'given a favourable opinion regarding the 
construction of the maritime canal from Marseilles 
to the Rhone. It is now to be hoped that the works 
may be begun some time in the course of next year. 
The expense is calculated at eighty-seven millions of 
frances, and it is thought that the work will not be 
completed for eight or ten years. 

_CHICAGO.—Mr, John Mabbs, Engineer of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, proposes that a sea wall 
be built on a line with the intakes of the Chicago 
water supply in Lake Michigan, to keep the sewage 
of the city from the intakes, and incidentally to 
make a magnificent harbour. Mr. Mabbs says 
there is rock enough now along the drainage canal 
to make r2 miles of this sea wall 20 ft. wide on top, 
110 ft. on the bottom, and 30 ft. deep. The plan 
assumes that the present Bridgeport pnmping- 
Station will maintain a current from the lake through 
the Chicago River until the drainage canal is com- 
pleted. —Engineering Record. 

NEW ORLEANS .—The architects of New Orleans 
were invited to meet in conference on October 13, 
regarding an improvement in city architecture. A 
preamble was adopted reciting that the existing 
practice in designing city buildings in New Orleans 
is not equal in its results to the practice in other 
cities of the United States, and resolutions were 
passed that al! new architectural work should be 
open to competition under the supervision of a 
capable commission. A committee was appointed 
to ascertain the law governing the existing practice, 
and to confer with those who drafted the new city 
charter as to its intent in regard to city architecture. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The corner-stone of the new 
Rhode Island State House, at Providence, was laid 
onthe rsth ult. The edifice will be 123 ft. wide, 
333 ft. long, and will have a dome 244 ft. above the 
ground. The rotunda will be 53 ft. in diameter 
and 149 ft. high. The stone to be used is Georgia 
white marble resting on foundation walls of pink 
granite. The contract price for the building is 
1,500 000 dols. Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, 
of New York City, are the architects.—xgincering 
Record. 

NEW YORK.—Two interesting works by women 
sculptors, in bronze, have just been completed in 
New York. They are the statue of Admiral Stephen 
Hopkins, for the public square in Providence, and a 
group intended for the art exhibition at Chicago. 
Mrs. Theodore Alice Ruggles Kitson, wife of Sculptor 
H. H. Kitson, was the creator of the Hopkins statue, 
and the group for Chicago, entitled ‘‘My Little 
Model," is by Miss Harriett R. Hyatt, of Cambridge, 
Mass.—Architecture and Building. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

SociETY OF ARTS.—The opening meeting of the 
143rd Session will be held on Wednesday evening, 
November 18, at 8 p.m., when an address will be 
delivered by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, 
K.C.S.L, C.1.E , Chairman of the Council, on the 
subject of ‘‘ India, its Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce.” At the subsequent meetings before Christ- 
mas, the following papers will be read:—‘‘ Recent 
Developments in Mechanical Road Carriages,” by 
Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, M.Inst.C.E.; ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Economics," by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, 
M.A. ; ‘‘ Mining at Great Depths,” by Mr. Bennett 
H. Brough, Assoc.R.S.M,; and ‘‘ The Chamber 
Music of Purcell, Handel, and Bach ” (with illustra- 
tions on the original instruments for which it was 
written), by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. 

DRINKING FOUNTAIN, MIDDLESBROUGH.—A 
drinking fountain and marble bust of the late Mr. 
H. W. F. Bolckow, presented to the municipality 
of Middlesbrough by Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, was 
unveiled recently in the Albert Park. The memo- 
rial, which has been placed about mid-way between 
the Linthorpe-road entrance and the large orna- 
mental fountain in the centre of the park, is built of 
red sandstone, obtained from the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. It is about 6 ft. broad at the base, and 
rises to a height of about 11 ft. In the top half isa 
deep alcove, in which, upon a slightly raised pedestal, 
is placed the bust of Mr. H. W. F. Bolckow. 
The alcove is surmounted by a heavy cluster of 
leaves, while immediately below the bust is the 
inscription, ‘‘ H. W. F. Bolckow,” and the name cf 
the sculptor, Mr. D. W. Stevenson. Under- 
neath this is the drinking fountain, the water flow- 
ing from the mouth of a brass lion's head, and 
falling into a large sculptured bowl. On the back 
of the fountain is an inscription. 

Wulpp’s SASH-WINDOW VENTILATOR.—This is 
an attempt to improve on the well-known method 
of ventilation by raising the lower sash of a window 
two or three inches, providing a window board to 
fill up the opening at the sill and letting air enter 
upward between the two sashes. By Whipp’s 
method the upper sash is lowered, instead of raising 
the lower one, and outside the opening at the top is 
fixed what is intended as an exit ventilator, the 
space being occupied by a perforated zinc panel 
with hoods and flaps to prevent back-draught. The 
supposition is that this will act as an exit, the space 
between the two sashes acting in the usual way as 
the inlet. It cannot be depended upon to do so, 
and wherever there is a fire burning in a room the 








natural exit draught s by the chimney. Where 
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there is no fire, and no fireplace, Whipp's a 
may be worth trying. It is sold by Mr. E. Red- 
mayne Morphet, of Settle. 

INSANITARY PROPERTY IN LIVERPOOL.—Mr. 
Rienzi Walton, M. Inst. C.E., held an inquiry, on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, at the 
Liverpool Municipal-buildings, on the 29th ult., 
concerning certain applications by the Liverpool 
Town Council. The most important of these was 
for sanction to borrow 50,000/. for the purchase and 
demolition of insanitary property; while approval 
was also sought to the sale of Corporate land in 
Garnett-avenue, Kirkdale, and to the borrowing of 
18,675/. for the improvement of public baths and 
washhouses. The inquiry was attended by Alder- 
man Bartlett (chairman of the Insanitary Property 
Committee), Councillor Roberts (chairman ot the 
Baths Committee), Mr. Pickmere (deputy Town- 
clerk), Dr. Hope (medical officer of health), and 
Mr. Shelmerdine (City Surveyor). 

CONTRACTORS’ AND BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLECKHEATON. —The Spen Valley Association held 
their annual dinner at the George Hotel, Cleck- 
heaton, on the 2nd inst. Mr. W. Isherwood pre- 
sided, and was supported by Alderman Jessop, Mr. 
Wheawill, and Mr. Dawson, of Huddersfield, and 
by about fifty members. The Secretary (Mr. H. 
Waddington) reported that much information had 
been obtained with reference to the fixing of a 
uniform charge for day labour and materials in 
small quantities, and as soon as practicable a list of 
prices would be presented to subscribers, It had 
been proposed, also, to form an employers’ liability 
insurance company. The President congratulated 
them on the fact that the year had been a fairly 
prosperous one in the building trade. Everybody 
had been pretty well employed, and there had been 
no disputes. There was a danger, however, which 
applied, perhaps, more to the surrounding districts, 
ot workmen enforcing objectionab!e conditions, which 
might seriously affect the trade. Alderman Jessop, 
in proposing the toast of the evening, said as builders 
and contractors they had long felt that they did not 
occupy that status in the country they were entitled 
to. They had been handicapped on every side. It 
was decided to form an employers’ liability company 
in connexion with the Asscciation, 

PROPOSED REMOVAL OF TOWN CHURCHES IN 
BIKMINGHAM.—Some months ago, at the sugges- 
tion of the Bishop of Coventry, a commission, con- 
sisting partly of clergymen and partly of laymen, 
was appointed by the Bishop of Worcester, to con- 
sider and report to his lordship upon the desirability 
of removing from the centre of Birmingham some of 
the churches to which practically no resident popu- 
lations are now attached, and to indicate districts in 
the suburbs to which population has migrated, and 
which are deficient in church accommodation, The 
commission has now prepared its report, and 
(according to the Birmingham Post) it recommends 
the removal of three town churches :—Christ Church, 
New-street ; St. Peter's, Dale-end; and St. Mary's, 
in St. Mary’s-square. The aggregate endowments 
of these churches, exclusive of pew-rents, amount to 
about 800/, a year, which would be available for the 
new churches to be built. The sale of the sites, 
it is estimated, would provide an adequate building 
fund, 

REREDOS, ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, IPSWICH.—A 
reredos has just been erected in All Saints’ Church, 
Ipswich, as a memorial to the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pegg. Mr. S. Wright, of Morecombe, who was the 
architect of the church, designed the reredos. It is 
of wainscot oak, with the exception only of the 
painted panels, which are of mahogany. Itis about 
14ft. in width and toft. high, and consists of a 
central portion with side wings, the whole enclosed 
by a stout moulded frame. The centre panel is 
occupied by a carved gilded cross on a diapered 
panel, and on each side of this there are two almost 
square panels, one over the other, with emblems of 
the four Evangelists painted in gold and silver on a 
bluish ground. The side wing panels, which are 
separated from the central portion by buttresses and 
tracery, are decorated with the symbolical lily and 
ros2, All the panels are surmounted by carved and 
traceried canopies. The oak work and carving have 
been carried out by Messrs. Hatch & Sons, of Lan- 
caster, and the decorating by Messrs. Shrigley & 
Hunt, of Lancaster and London, the painted panels 
being from the brush of Mr. Jewitt 

REREDOS, St. BEUNO, BERRIEW, MOonrT- 
GOMERYSHIRE.—An_ elaborate oak reredos has 
lately been erected at this church, and on All 
Saints’ Day was dedicated. It consists of a centre 
compartment filled with sculpture, the subject of 
which is ‘‘Feed my Sheep,” in relief. Flank- 
ing the centre are four niches which contain figures 
on pedestals of four renowned Celtic saints of great 
local interest :—(1) St. Gwenfrewi (Winifred), with 
royal crown, a plain cope-like cloak with Celtic 
ornament on the morse, sword of martyrdom in left 
hand, and mcdel of her well in her right hand. 
(2) St. Beuno, the patron saint of the church and 
one of the Celtic saints best known to history. He 
lived in the end of the sixth and early part 
of the seventh certury ; was a fervent preacher, an 
orator, the founder of many churches, also the 
founder of ‘‘Bangor Beuno,” a great monastic 
institution where he spent a great part of his life as 
Abbot. ‘‘ Beunos stone,” from which he frequently 
preached, is in the neighbourhood. The figure of 
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St. Beuno represents him as a missionary preacher 
with Celtic tonsure, his hand holding @ crucifix, 
(3) \St. Asaph is in full pontificals, and in the 
astjfude of benediction, his chasuble of ample. size, 
hig mitre a low one, his staff in left hand, the crook 
egriched with Celtic ornament and turned outwards. 
(4) St. Melangell (Monacella) is represented as an 
Abbess, ber staff turned inwards, and a crouching 
Yare at her feet. The gradtine is double, and the 
wa'l space on either side of the reredos is enriched 
with elaborate traceried panels. A small brass is 
fixed near the reredos with the inscription, ‘‘ To the 
Glory of God, and in Memory of Avraham Howell 
and Mary his Wife, this reredos is here placed by 
their children, A.D. MDCCCXCVL., die omnium 
sanctorum.” The work has been carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
F. R. Kempson, of Cardiff and Hereford. 

New BoarD ScHOOLS, LonpoN.—The School 
Board for London bave framed their yearly schedule 
of new sites to be taken for increasing the present 
amount of public elementary school provision, by 
either fresh premises or enlar, t of existing 
schools. The gross total of sites is forty-six, but 
inasmuch as there are seven pairs of ‘‘ alternative 
sites," the actual number will be thirty-nine. Takiog 
a mean between each ‘‘ alternative ” couple, we find 
that the scheduled properties represent an aggregate 
ot, say, 31 acres 20 poles, and are situated as fol- 
lows:—St. Ann's (Truant) School, Barnes, about 
5 acres 5 poles; Leven-rcad, Bromley ; Glengall- 
:oad, Poplar ; Settles-street or Rutland-street, and 
Smith-street, Mile End; Commercial-street (St. 
Jude’s School), Whitechapel, or Palmer, Freeman, 
and Shepherd streets, Spitalfields; Riley and Sun 
streets, Bermondsey ; Marlborough-road, Camber- 
well; Nos. 4-15, The Paragon, Old Kent-road ; 
Agincourt-road (Fleet-road School). Kentish Town ; | 
Camden Hall, in King-street, Camden Town ; 
Essendine-road or Widley-road, Kilburn; Deau- 
ville-road, Clapham ; Broomhill-road, or ‘' Frog- 
more, Wandsworth, and Brandlehow - road, 
Putney; Tay Bridge-road, Battersea; Beresford- 
strect, Camberwell Gate ; Peckham-road, and Ger- 
vase-street, Camberwell ; Grange-street, Shoreditch ; 
Ivy-cottage in Mowlem-street, and Or;ange and 
Daniel streets, Bethnal Green; Cassland-road or 
Bradstock10ad, Northwold-road, Homerton College, 
Rushmcre-road, Hacknev, and High-street, Stcke 
Newington ; New-road, Woolwich ; Conway-road, 
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precautions in dealing with and handling the 
and for the employment of thoroughly sound 


any form of artificial light.” The Local Govern 


authorities, containing the regulations made under 
the Locomotives on Highways Act, 1896, In 
these regulations a ‘‘ light locomotive” is defined 
as a vehicle propelled by mechanical power 
which is under three tons in weight unladen, and is 
not used for the purpose of drawing more than 
one vehicle (such vehicle with its locomotive not 
exceeding in weight unladen four tons), and is so 
constructed that no smoke or visible vapour is 
emitted therefrom except from any temporary 
or accidental cause. In calculating for the purposes 
of this order the weight of a vehicle unladen, the 
weight of any water, fuel, or accumulators used for 
the purpose of propulsion shall not be included. 
The locomotive is not to exceed 6 ft. 6 in, in width, 
and the width of the tyres of the wheels is to be in 
proportion to the weight of the vehicle. It is to 
have two independent brakes, in good working 
order, and of sufficient power to hold the wheels. 
A lighted lamp is to be carried between one hour 
after sunset and one hour before sunrise. It is not 
to be driven at a greater speed than twelve miles 
an hour in the case of the lightest locomotives, and 
at a lower maximum for the heavier vehicles. If 
necessary, warning of approach is to be given by 
bell or other means. There are also regulations 
afiecting light locomotives which are intended to 
draw other vehicles. An explanatory circular is 
issued with the regulations. 

BUILDING TRADES EXxaHrBition.—This exhibi- 
tion, which was not held this year (the management 
having rightly come to the conclusion that it was 
not desirable to attempt an annual exhibition), is to 
be resumed next year, in March, at the Agricultural 
Hall. <A good many architects have joined the 
committee, and arrangements are being made for 
craftsmanship competitions to be held nightly. 











wnd Barrage-grove, Plumstead ; Dallas-road, Syden- 
ham; Dalmain-road, Brockley Park ; Shuckburgh- 
road, |ewisham; Horn-lane, or Tunrel-road, 
Greenwich ; a vacant plot between the police-station 
and the Board's Divisional Offices, Blackheath-road; 
Bockingham-street, or Offord-road, Barnsbury park; 
White Lion-street, and Risinghill-street, Islington ; 
ard Rylett-crescent, Hammersmith. The sites 
{except the first) lie within the Tower Hamlets, 
Southwark, Marylebone, West Lambeth, East 
Lambeth, Hackney, Greenwich, Finsbury, and 
Chelsea divisions. The highest number (seven) of 
sites is in the Tower Hamlets division, Chelsea has 
one cnly. The Risinghill-street, Sydenham Hill- 
road, Burrage-grove, Mowlem-street, Fleet-road, 
St. Jude's, and Rutland-street ‘for Settles-street) 
Board Schools are to be enlarged on the sites re- 
spectively named above,  ~ 

THE METROPOLITAN. ASYLUMS. BOARD.~ An 
ordinary meeting of the managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylums District was held at the County- 
hall, Spring-gardens, on the 7th inst. A letter was 
read from the St. Pancras Guardians forwarding a 
resolution expressing dissent from the proposal of 
the managers to acquire a site on the Thames 
Embankment for the erection of new offices. The 
Chairman, Sir E. Galsworthy, remarked that the 
Board had never had a site offered to it which would | 
compare, either as to comvenience or price, with the | 
one under discussion.-An amendment to refer the 
matter to the General Purposes Committee for con- 
s‘deration and report was rejected by 40 votes to 17, 
ind the original motion was agreed to. Mr. Scovell 
presented a report from the Works Committee sub- 
mitting a detailed estimate of the probable cost of 
erecting the South-Western ambulance station. The 
Board directed that the estimate te forwarded to the 
Local Government Board with a request that they 
would issue an order sanctioning the expenditure of 
14,314/. in respect of the works, and authorising the 
raising of the amount on loan, 

Motor CAR REGULATIONS —The Home Secre- 
tary has issued a series of regulations relating to the 
storage and use of petroleum in connexion with 
mo or cars, They provide that the oil shall be kept 
in tanks not hoiding more than 20 gallons, and that 
ro cir shall carry more than two of these tanks at 
the same time ; they also provide for the proper 


REREDOS, BRIXWORTH CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON, 
—In the Parish Church of All Saints, at Brix- 
wortb, a reredos of Caen stone has just been erected. 
It was designed by Messrs. Umsworth & 
Newberry, of Westminster, and the carving was 
executed by Mr. Hitch, of Londen. The figure in 
the centre panel is that of Jesus Christ. On oneside 
are the panelled figures of St. George, St. Edmund, 
and St. Edward, and on the other those of St. George, 
St. Augustin, andSt. Alban. These are surmounted 
by small figures of angels, and from the centre rises 
a stone cross, In conjunction with the work a new 
altar of panelled oak has also been provided, 
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LEGAL, 

BUILDING TRESPASS AT YEADON : 
IMPORTANT JUDGMENT IN THE QUEEN'S RENCH 
DIVISION, 

On Saturday, the 31st ult., Mr. Justice Ken- 
nedy, in the Queen’s Bench Division, delivered a 
considered judgment in the case of ‘‘ Harrison ». The 
Yeadon Urban District Council," an action which 
was tried before his Lordship at the last Leeds 
Assizes. It a from the judgment that the 
plaintiff, Mr. William Harrison, claimed an injunc- 
ticn to restrain the defendants from pulling down, 
or otherwise interfering with, a coachhouse and 
stable, which the plaintiff was causing to te erected 
on a plot of land on the western side of the Ceme- 
tery-road, Yeadon, close to a number of cottages 
owned by him. The defendahts in February or 
March last proceeded to pull down the buildings, 
contending that they were an infringement of their 
by-laws in so far as by their erection the plaintiff 
was making a new street in the space in question, 
and, further, that the passage was not of sufficient 
width. The plaintiff also claimed damages. His 
Lordship said that the defendants had raised several 
points in their defence, but at the trial it was agreed 
that the only question to be dealt with was whether 
or not, at the time‘of the erection of the buildings, a 
certain passage which was in front and immediately 
to the south of the building was being formed into 
or laid out as a new street. The defendants said 
that the passage was being laid out in such a way 














ventilation of the tanks, and the precautions to 
be ot served in filling them, and in dealing with the 


as to form a new street, and that it was only 
13 ft. 3 in. wide instead of 26 ft. 6in., as required by 





oil generally. The circular says :—‘* In promulgat- 
ing the following regulations relating to the keeping, 
conveyance, and use of petroleum in connexion with 


light locomotives, the Secretary of State for the | The strip was bounded on the 
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Horie Department desires to call public attention to | wall belonging to the defendant i 
‘ , S, about 

the dangers that may arise from the careless use of | high, and running back to the Senna : > 
— more vclatile Goole’ tes of petroleum to | 1878 a row of cottages " 
which these rules apply, ing petroleum to! built to the southwards and in a li i 
which the Petroleum Act, 1871, applies, and | Cemetery-road, parallel to the wall, for + fisssaubet 
commonly known as ‘ mineral Spirit.. Not | about 1<0 ft. The space between the cottages and 
only is the vapour therefrom, which is given off at|the boundary wall was 13 ft. 3 in. The District 
ordinary temperature, capable of being easily } Council Authority had prevented the placing of an 


the by-laws. It appeared that within the defendants’ 
district the plaintiff was at the time possessed of a 
strip of land, running westwards for about 300 ft. 
from the public highway, namely, the Cemetery-road. 
south by an ancient 


called Carlton-terrace, was 
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ignited, but also, when mixed with air, of forming | ash-pit there by the owner, Three of the cottages 

an explosive mixture. Hence the necessity for strict | had steps down into the 13 ft. space, but the a 

same, | had no exit into it in the shape of a doorway, and 
and 


there was nothing to show that this space had ceased 


properly closed vessels to contain the same, the | to be private property, The plaintiff had built u n 
trod of avoiding the use of naked lights in | bis own plot of land, the houses forming a ical on 
dangerous proximity to the same or to any place | the Cemetery-road, with entrances leading, by a 
where such petroleum may be kept, and generally of | garden-gate, into the roadway. The houses them- 
taking precautions to prevent contact of the highly | selves looked towards the south from the boundary 
inflammable vapour ot this very volatile liquid with | wall, from which they stood back for a considerable 


distance. The buiidings complained of had not 


ment Board also issue, under date of November 9, a} altered in any way the means of exit from or of 
circular to County Councils and other highway | access to the houses, and it was important to bear in 


mind that the plaintiff was building upon his own 
plot of ground, for the use of two of his houses, 
occupied respectively by himself and by his father, a: 
a point further away from the Cemetery-road, and 
opposite to the back of the eighth cottage in Carlton. 
terrace, The defendants contended that by the 
erection of the coach-house and stable in question 
the plaintiff was laying out a new street, and that if 
this building was suffered to stand, the new stree: 
would only be 13 ft. 3 in. wide, instead of 26 ft. 
6 ip. as required by one of their by-laws, 
There was no aperture or means of exit oj 
any kind from the building, as erected, into 
the space or passage. The only access in the build- 
ing as constructed was at its north end farthest away 
from the space or passage. The question wa. 

whether the plaintiff had by this erection been 
beginning to lay out a new street. If so then the 
width of the new street would not be in accordance 
with the requirements, and the defendants would be 
justified in what they did, and in what they further 
threatened to do, namely, to prevent the completion 
of the building. After a careful consideration of «|! 
the facts, he felt bound to find against the defendants. 
It could not be inferred from the fact of the building 
of this coach-house and stable for the benefit of two 
of the houses that the plaintiff was laying out a new 
street along the passage. He shou!d, therefore, give 
judgment for the plaintiff, who, be understood, only 
asked for nominal damages in respect of what bad 

been already done by the defendants. ‘The substantial 

claim was for an injunction, and that he granted 

with the nominal damages of 4os. for the trespass 

already committed. 

His Lordship granted a stay of execution for 

fourteen days, with the view to an appeal. He also 

explained that the injunction which he had granted 

was only meant to restrain the defendants from pre- 

venting the plaintiff from restoring the building as 

originally contemp!ated. 

Mr. Robert Wallace, Q.C., and Mr. W. R. 

Watson, appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, and 

Mr. Lawson Walton, ©.C., and Mr. Scott Fox, 

represented the defendants. 





ACTION AGAINST CONTRACTORS. 


THE case of Davies », John Aird & Sons came 
before Mr. Justice North, in the Chancery Division, 
on the 6th inst., on a motion by the plaintitt 
to restrain by injunction the defendants from con 
tmuing certain blasting operations in such a way as 
to be, as he alleged, an intolerable nuisance to hin. 
it appeared that the plaintiff occupied a country- 
house near Radnor in Wales, the house being 
situated in a valley, about 400 yards from the house 
were certain rocks which the defendants were blast- 
ing, and the plaintiff now sought an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from continuing such blast- 
ing operations so as to be a nuisance to him. He 
alleged that eighteen separate exp'osions took place 
in one morning. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q.C; (counsel for the defen- 
dants) asked that the motion should stand over in 
order that evidence might be filed on behalf of the 
defendants, 

Mr. Vernon Smith, on bebalf of the plaintiff, said 
that tte explosions were affecting his ciient's health. 
Mr. Swinfen Eady said that the plaintiff bad pur- 
chased the property, and there had been some litiga- 
tion with his predecessor in title with regard to the 
blasting at the quarry. On that occasion a definite 
atrangement was come to, and an undertaking was 
given that no dynamite should be used, but in ruture 
only gunpowder in blastings in the quarry. There 
were also other provisions in the agreement, and 
be was prepared to give that undertaking now in 
the terms of that arrangement. 

After some further discussion this was accepted, 
it being arranged that the evidence should be filed 
as soon as possible. 





ALLEGED INTERFERENCE WITH 
ANCIENT LIGHTS: 
CASE IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION. 


MR. SwinrEN EApy, QC., on the 6th inst. 
made an application to Mr. Justice North in 
the Chancery Division in the case of the School 
Board of London v. Harrod’s Stores, it being 4 
motion for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
from the alleged interference with ancient lights 
belonging to the defendants. 

The learned counsel stated that it was an old 
motion which had been going on for over twelve 
montbs upon an undertaking by the defendants not 
to do anything to obstruct the ancient lights of the 
plaintiffs’ school. The learned counsel said that the 





defendants bad a¢mitted over and over again that 
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their new building would create a great obstruction, 
but they oromemied to buy up the interest of the 
plaintiffs in the school with a view either to erecting 
another school, or sending the scholars somewhere 


else. In defiance of an arrangement between the | 


parties the defendants had proceeded with their 


building, and had increased the height of it so that | 


at the present time it seriously obstructed the ancient 
lights of the plaintiffs. Mr. Swinfen Eady therefore 
asked that the defendants would undertake now not 
to further increase the height of the building. 

Counsel for the defendants said that he could give 
no undertaking not to build at all, for the following 
reason: The building was an extensive one, and 
covered a wide area, whilst the plaintiffs’ school was 
a very small house, or building, and the defendants’ 
building only affected one extreme corner of it. In 
these circumstances he did not think it right that 
the defendants should be asked to give an under- 
taking not to build at all, but they would give an 
undertaking not to increase the angle which would 
infringe the plaintiffs’ lights. 

Ultimately the case stood over till next motion 
day, the defendants undertaking not to do any 
building which would further interfere with the 
plaintiffs’ anc‘ent lights. 


IMPORTANT BUILDING CASE IN THE} 


CHANCERY DIVISION SETTLED: 
ACTION AGAINST THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
FOR INFRINGEMENT OF ANCIENT LIGHTS, 
THE case of the Drapers’ Company «. Banbury 
came before Mr. Justice Kekewich in the Chancery 
Division on Tuesday last, it being an action brought 
by the Drapers’ Company against the Trustees and 
Managers of the London Stock Exchange, and 


Messrs. Lawrence & Sons, their contractors, the | 


object of the action being to obtain an injunction to 
restrain the defendants, their contractors, servants, 
and agents from continuing the erection of buildings 
01 the site of No. 22, Throgmorton-street, E.C., so 
as to obstruct and diminish the access of light to the 


windows of the plaintiffs’ property, known as the | : 


Drapers’ Hall and No. 27, Throgmorton-street. 
lhe plaintiffs also claimed, if necessary, a manda 


tory injunction to have the defendants’ buildings | 


pulled down. 


Mr. Warrington, (C., and Mr. Borthwick | 


appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr 


Renshaw, Q.C,, and Mr. Methold represented the | 


defendants. 
Mr. Warrington, in the course of opening the 
plaintiffs’ case, said that the writ in the action was 


issued on July 2, and notice of motion for an in- | 


junction was given at once. When that motion 
came on for hearing, however, there appeared to be 
a great conflict on the evidence, and it was thought 
better to take a speedy trial instead of bringing on 


the case on motion. Meanwhile the defendants’ | ' 


building bad been completed, but, of course, said 
hens counsel, they had done that at their own 
TISK. 

Mr. Renshaw said that he thought tbat the defen- 
dants had finished their building before the order 
was made, 

Mr. Warrington said that the plaintiffs were the 
owners of their hall, which stood on the north side 
of Thregmorton-street, facing south. In the eastern 
part of the wall of Drapers’ Hall, facing Throgmor- 
'on-street, was a window, which was an ancient 
light. The present Drapers’ Hall was built on the 
site of the old one about the year 1870, so that all 
the windows were ancient lights. 


His Lordship: You mean all the windows of the | 


new hall ? 

Mr. Warrington: Yes, so far as it at present 
exists. The learned counsel said that as regarded 
one window at No. 27, Throgmorton-street, he 
might bave to rely on the ancient light which exis‘ed 
in 1714 or thereabouts. 

[he learned counsel then proceeded to describe 
the geography of the focus in yuo, but, before 
dealing with the facts of the case, his lordship inter- 
posed with the remark that he was sorry that two 
great institutions felt bound to come to him for 
assistance in settling their differences. 

After the usual mid-day adjournment Mr. War- 
ington said that although he could not say that the 
parties had actually come to an arrangement, there 
could be but little doubt that a settlement of the 
matte. in dispute had been arrived at. The diffi- 
culty was that he had nobody there representing the 
Drapers’ Company except a clerk, and he (the 
clerk) wished to lay all matters before the court of 
the Drapers’ Company before anything was finally 
decided. In these circumstances there was an 
understanding between his learned friend and him- 
self as to the form in which the matter should go 
before the court of the Drapers’ Company. The 
defendants’ offer was a sum for damages and the 
costs of the action, and it bad been arranged that 
a certain agreement regulating the height of the 
building in Throgmorton-street, which now existed 
between the parties as to part of the property, should 
be extended so far as the defendant's interests were 


concerned, to No, 22 and No. 23, Throgmorton- | 


Street, 

Mr. Renshaw remarked that it was one of his 
points that that agreement already extended to that 
property. ; 


Mr. Warrington said that he supposed the best 
j course would be to let the matter stand over 
| Senerally, and if necessary they (the learned counsel) 
| could apply to his Lordship, 

Mr. Renshaw said that he did not think it would 
be necessary, 

His Lordship assented to this arrangement, and 
the case was accordingly ordered to stand over 
generally, with liberty to apply to his Lord hip it 
necessary, 
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MEETINGS. 
Monpay, NovemBer 16. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. — Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers on “ The Great Mos jue of the Omeyiades, 
Damascus,” 8 p.m 

Santary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 


OO 


main valve, and an inlet chamber, there being a vent valve 
carried by amain valve. (3) The combination of a flushing 
valve, a spindle journalled to its stuffing-box, an internal 
arm, and a closing cap. Besides these, a number of more 
or less analogous devices are also specified. 

20,563.—SLIDING AND SwiIvELLING Doors AND 
Partitions: /. E. Lucas.—This invention relates to 
moveable partitions used for the purpose of making two or 
more rooms into one large room. Partitions are made 
in sections with a swivelled leafso hung that that leaf 
or leaves may either be laid flat against wall, or folded 
one on another. ‘The arrangement for swivelling is the 
usual plan for suspending from the top and running on a 
bottom rail or with rollers running in a groove. 

22,922.—CovERING WALL Surraces: G. H. Sankey.— 
The invention consists in covering interior walls and 
ceilings with non-corrosible or not readily corrosible sheet 
metal, such as zinc, copper, brass, aluminium, &c., which 
bear embossed or engraved designs or patterns, 

23,357-— ARRANGEMENT OF SOIL, WASTE, AND OTHER 
Pires: J. G. Oatley.—The object of the inventor is to 
prevent flooding from a water-closet, sink, &c. Inventor 








Dr. G. Reid on “Sanitary Appliances. p.m 

_ Leeds and Vorkshive Architectural Soctety.—Address 
by the President, Mr. W. Watson, and Distribution of 
Prizes. 7.30 p.m. 


Iurspay, NovEMBER 17. 


r . - ~* 7 . . ; 
institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further | 





usse (1) ‘The Tower Bridge: Superstructure, 
by Mr. G. Cruttwell; and (2) ‘The Machinery of the 
y Mr. Sam G, Homfray. 8 p.m 


WEDNESDAY, NovEMBER 13. 

Society of Artas— Opening Address of the 143rd 
Session, by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burnes 
Chairman of the Council. p.m, 
_Santtary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Omcers).— Inspection in St. Georg Hanover-square, 
W. Meet at Vestry Hall, Mount-street, W., at 2 p.m. 

Buziders Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 


1 


Ordinary Meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 
upenters Ha (London Wall, E.C.)—Professor T. 
Roger Smith, on ‘* Timber, Site, and Foundations.” 8 p.m. 
’ is 


Tuurspay, NovEMBER 19. 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society —Mr. Walter 
Crane on “ Decoration of Public Buildings.” 8.30 p.m. 
Santtary (nstemte (Lectures for Sanitary Ufficers).— 
Mir. W. C. Tyndale on ‘‘ House Drainage. p.m. 








» 


Fripvay, NOVEMBER 


Architectural Association.—Mr. F. Inigo Thomas on 


Jesign. 7.30 pt 
tt 

RECENT PATENTS : 

AESTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


19,101. —ARTIFICIAL STONE: A. Gosling. —This inven- 
tion consists in crushing a kind of fine sandstone which is 
now quarried at Jackson Edge, near Disley, Cheshire, 
and mixing this (crushed either coarse or fine), in various 
proportions, with Portland or other cement or hydraulic 
lime, with or without sand. Materials can then be 
moulded into building blocks, paving, or roofing slabs, 

himney-pots, &c., &c. 

21,875.—Roor Gutrers : J. Taafe.—By means of the 
attachment of a rain-deflector cast on the bottom of out- 
eof upstand, projecting 14 in. beyond the line of the 
vall, and 14 in. below the sole of the gutter, inventor pre- 
vents rain or snow from penetrating between sole of 
gutter and top of wa'l, at the same time protecting both 

1 the weather; also,in case of leakage or overflow 
the device will prevent rain or slush oozing under same. 
| 92. 466¢.—CoLourn Wasu or DisteMPeR Paint: A. 7. 
Hail.—In this invention carbonate of lime, glycerine, glue, 
size, linseed oil, and oak varnish, or some of them, are 
1 with a suitable amount of water and mixed witha 
‘tant, such as carbolic acid or cresylic acid. The 
nixture is then boiled and oxydised, either by a blast of 
air or by the addition of permanganate of potash, chromic 
acid, or other oxydising agent. Colouring material may 
« added and the mass run into moulds. The following is 
-xample of a formula:—1} Ib. glue, 2 Ib. raw linseed oil, 
. oak varnish, } Ib. glycerine, 6 lb. water, 1 oz. cresylic 
acid, } Ib. bichron.ate of potash, } lb. oxide of iron, to Ib. 
Paris white, and 4 Ib. litharge. 

+.926.—SYPHON FiusninG Cistern: £. Brice.—The 

inventor adapts a fixed standpipe in an ordinary flushing 
orc istern. Upper end of pipe is flared and rises a 
ttle above top of cistern and lower end is fixed to botrom 









f cistern and connected to down pipe. Covering the pipe | 
ei] or cylinder with closed top and open bottom, and | 


7 ng trunnions on opposite sides near top. Lower end of 
this bell is closed by a pierced plate working freely on 
standpipe. ‘The neck or place which works thereon and is 
i by the cap of the bell is, say, about an inch or two 
When the lever of the cistern is pulled, the bell 
with its contained column of water is lifted, and the level 
f the said column is raised above the mouth of the stand- 
pipe and thus starts the syphonic action. — : 
.258.—— BURNING Bricks, &c. : A. Gibbs and Others.— 
[he invention consists in a special arrangement of flues and 
jampers in kilns for burning bricks and other materials. 
The inventor builds preferably four kilns in a rectangle with 
chimney shaft in centre. A main flue runs through the 
entre of the four kilms and branches into the chimney. 
Dampers are provided to this flue outside each kiln, and at 
the bottom of the chimney cross flues run from kiln to 
kiln, these also being provided with dampers, Steam flues 
er of brick or iron spring from crowns of kilns and pass 
chimney. Bea : 
,—Rotiter SHutters: P. Zink.—The invention 


iv 


rr 





a of 
he ir its object the prevention of roller shutters becoming 
ed or falling down. | For this purpose inventor adopts 
a stop, consisting of a pin or the like, which is automati- 
cally placed in the path of a shutter to prevent its acci- 
tal descent. This stop is controlled by a helical 


unroll 





den 
spring. < hene ans a 
19,106. —-SASH* WEIGHT : G. Wilson.— I he invention con- 
sists in a sash-weight having the orifice in it for the passage 
of the suspending cord produced without the use of a core 
in moulding, the sash-weight being solid throughout its 
length, with two recesses on opposite sides of the top. 
19,338. — FLUSHING Devicks FOR WATER-CLOSETS: 
| D. T. Kenney.—Various devices are here specified, the 
first three, as follows, being the principal :—(1) The com- 
bination of a main valve and a vent valve with a stem 
| operating to raise first the vent valve and then the main 
valve. (2) The combination of a valve outlet chamber, a 


— 


provides each receptacle or its trap with an overflow pipe, 
j all of which are connected with a vertical overflow 
| discharge pipe, which in turn is connected with the drain. 
; Overflow pipes also act as ventilating pipes. 

9,211.— SANITARY TRAPS FOR SINKS, &c.: 1. E. Hadiey. 
~The object is to prevent destructio: of water-seal by 
syphonic action through discharge ot water along down 
pipe. In a sink or water-closet having a U-shaped, bend, 
&c., inventor provides in the middle pipe, between seal 
and down pipe, a chamber of spherical or other form. This 
prevents the complete discharge of the water, the admission 
of air breaking up the continuity of the flow of the liquid. 
At end of syphonic action, water remaining in the inter- 
mediate chamber falls back into the U-shaped connection 
and seals it. 
| 15,520-—PREPARATION OF STONE, &c., FOR PiLLars, 
| Pepestats, &c.: A. Hergenhahn.—A process for manu- 
facturing ornamental masonry by submitting the rough 
undressed blocks as they leave the quarry to snitable 
grinding apparatus and machine rubbers, so as to do away 
with all costly hand mason’s work. 

17,513.—WoORKING STONE, MarBiE, &c.: A. Hergen- 
hahu.—The present process consists in treating the 
roughly split and dressed blocks of stone (especially 
granite, syenite, &c ) by means of the coarse—or, at most, 
the coarse and medium—hammers, the toothed and coarse 
scraping chisel and drag, and then finishing the work by 
grinding, according to invention specified in No. 15,520. 

18,122,—S1PHON DiscHARGE FLUSHING APPARATUS: 
W, Anty and others.—Inventors employ a flushing cham- 
ber, joined to and sustained by a siphon rising from 
floor of cistern. In such chamber is a valve carried 
on a shaft, the said valve being controlledby hand 
as usual. This chamber is provided with a ledge on 
which the valve rests. When valve is jraised through 
pulling lever, valve is tilted so as to clear opening of siphon, 
and water has continuous flow; this lasts until cistern is 
emptied by the flush being started by lifting of valve. 
Apparatus is provided with stop-cock or ball-valve as 
ordinary to regulate filling of container. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
OcrowEeR 19.—23,130, J. Colquhoun, Open and Close 
Ranges.—23,151, W. Floyd, Sash Window-fasteners.— 
23,190.—J. Nicholls, Raising, Lowering, and Fastening 


Window-sashes. — 23,190, S. Hoenack, Scaffoldings.— 
23,203, R. Ovens and Others, Automatically Flushing 
Water-closets.— 23,215, J. Johnstone, Window-sashes. 


OcroseR 20.—23,236, D. Morgan, Spring Action. for 
Closing Doors, Gates, Casements, &c. 

OcToRER 21.—23,341, P. McCarthy, Instrument for 
Computing the Quantities in Earthworks, &c.—23,346, R. 
Walker, Manufacture of Bricks, Tiles, &c.—23,360, 
Walker, Manufacture of Artificial Stone-blocks and Build- 
ing Concrete Walls therewith.—23,404, A. Boult, Dowel 
Pins and Joints. 

OcToRER 22 —23,448, F. Borrison, Window-sashes.— 
23,453, H. Davies, Joiner’s Bench-stop.—23,456, J. War- 
man, Box-lock Latches for House Doors.—23,465, W. 
Eckstein and J. Willmore, Cellar Flaps. — 23,468, J 
Liversidge, Window-frames and Sashes used in houses, 
workshops, &c., where cords, weights, and pulleys have 
hitherto been used. 

OcToBER 23. — 23,535, H. Satcliffe, Water - closet 
Apparatus. —23,559, W. Brown and J. Brunning, Chimney 
Cowl. 

OcTOBER 24.—23,632, J. Galloway, Flushing Cisterns 
for Water-closets.—23,687, E. Moss, Fastener for Window- 
sashes.—23,692, D. Grey, Flushing Apparatus.—23,702, J. 
| Nechutings, Gas-Pipe Cutter. 

OcTOBER 26.—23,724 and 23,725, J. Morton, Glazed 
Bricks. —23,734, N. Simmons, Water-closets and Flushing 
Apparatus.—23,773, W. Eckstein and J. Willmore, Venti- 
lators.—23.787, RK. White, Water-closet Pans.—23,795, W. 
Hewitt, ‘Liles. . 

OcTOBER 27.—23,848, H. Harvey, Coin-freed Locks or 
Bolts.—23,35 . J Elliott, Air Inlet to Drains.— 23,888, G, 
Stephen, Ventilating Buildings, Rooms, &c.—23,941, W. 
Yhompson, Imitation Wood Carvings. . 

OcToBER 28.—23,974, S. Rolie, Automatic Apparatus 
for supplying Disintectants to Water-closets, &c.— 23,981, 
A. Gray, Fixing and Adjusting Door Knobs to Spindies. 
—24,005, W. Campbell, Automatic Slot Ww indow-fastener. 

OcToBeR 29.—24,071, J. Chaclin, “Safety” Bolt.— 
24,078, W. Nicholson, ‘* Fixing Bricks” for Building Par- 
poses.—24,081, H. Clay, Trough Closets, Latrines, and 
Water-ciosets, and Flushing Apparatus therefor, partly 
applicable to general flushing purposes. — 24,095, J- 
Knights, Coloured ‘Liles for Floors or Building Purposes. 

Limited, and &. Button, 











—24,109, J. Duckett & Sons, 
srease Traps. 
sy co 30.—24,169, J. Armstrong, Screws of Drain 
and Sweeps” Machines. — 24,175, ‘1. Flynn, Window 
Sashes. —24,187, G. Brown, _Pertorated Saw Blades tor 
Cutting Stone, Marble, Granite, &c¢.—24,190, H. Hinks, 
Electroiier Ceiling Fittings.—24,239, E. Ciements & K. 
Sparrow, Bookcase Door Sashes and Fastenings.—24,241, 
Tonks, Ltd., & J. Blundell, Bolts for Doors, Casements, 
Shutters, &c.—24,242, A. Clery, Artificial Stone.—a4;275, 
P. Esquillot, Imitation Solid Wood Panels. 

OcroBeR 31.—24,307, J. Sharp, Roof Coverings. — 
24,314, L. Ormond, Ventilating Greenhouses, iron and 
Wood Chapels, Store Rooms, &c.—24,337, E. Holding & 
others, Opening and Closing Windows, Shutters, &c.— 
24,347, C. Morris, Locks and Bolts for Doors.—24,356, 
A. Haslewood, Window Wedge. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

17,178, J. Rudd, Crooks and_ Staples 

to i Gates, — 18,745, W. pe a nang 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS: CONTRACTS—Continued. 
Designs | | Tend 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. cprmaneaned dena, | “Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. — ey * ~~ | la | “to be 
j | |delivered. 
i i — 
t. on cost. ...... Jan.15% | i 
“Higher Grade Schools ..... ndeceectens Tottenham 8. B.......  % cen ij *Kerbing, Making-up, ac. M vy. Lewisham B. of W. .. | Surv. Dept. Office, Catford | Nov. 24 
*digber Grade School ...........-.... Searborough 8, B..... | 1008, 75%. and 50! premium Nodste | rKerbing. Making ap. &¢ Mamitorh - 
|| Sewer pehebuinecne cened -| Hendon B.D.C. seeeee | Union omices Edgware, 
Pea ee pete Pater — ARS Sa ee ee et NG Meee eee eerammey Nr eRe erevesene oo | NOV, 2 
= ——— | Sewers, Oc, Westgnte-on-fieh ......00s: | Inle of Thanet R.D.C. | Bailey.” Denton, & Co. 
i 
j do. 
CONTRACTS. Police Station, Bideford.........- vee | Devon Jt, Stand. Com. | Pals Harbotte, Aron 
} ae do. 
rn —_ Extensions, &c. to Town Hall ........| Bocles (Lance) T.C. ..| Mr. Bagot, Archt. 27, 
Forma of Tender, &c. Tenders | Manchester do. 
Vature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Bupplied by to be CCA sic sncsncanencscomissscenesss] Oe Wesleyan | Rev. J. 8. Prior, Bacton- | 
delivered, Chapel stees . rd, North Walsham.... Nov. 2% 
sl i aN ea — || *Additions and alterations to Brewery! Portemouth United | | Co. Offices, Eldon-street, 
if : | Breweries, Ltd... Portamouth .. .... do, 
@Roadmaking ......-..++-+-seeeeees+» Beckenham U.DC. .. pe Angell, Council Nov. 16 *Erection of Board Schools .........<+ | Acton Schoo! Board . | Board Offices, Petersfield 
Right Houses, Hilderthorpe, Yorks RB, Dixom «.....0+-+++ J, Rernshaw, Archt. ‘Brid- Nev. 17 Shop Fronts, &e. Central Btores...... | Halifax Indus.Boc. Ltd. | Horsfall @ Williams, “ 
n Qaay - ae ta. i ae ‘ov. 2 
to Hotel, Ben Rhydd 8. Jacksou & Son, Archt. i hae ‘ 
— “ — age fatieidchinbre,Brndtord do. Waterworks, Sutton ......2++.+++++ | Runcorn R.D.C, -¥ 71, High-st. are 
New!n , Aberd ecvvees eces . Ruxten, Archt. 84, hese 
er =e wade ctnlon-strect, “Aberdeen do, Bewerage Works sescssessssesessees | Manley (Staffs) Corp. . J. Lobley, Boro’ Bugr.) 
i i escocce | Fal festry sesso terill, Vestry I, | an 
*Making-up and Paving Road ulbam Vestry en om Bi | Nev, 38 *ainking Bhaft, Bc. ......cesseesseee erry nem a Sa, The Close, | ma 
Pair Semi-detached Villas, Braunton, W.C Oliver, Archt. Bridge: Cian emeaah Nuhtes. 2b RBS Babs Si et a tae : 
Devon . seeeeees Pa x Barnsta tees do, ew pel ee eee ort | Hanwell U.D.C.......| 8, Barnes Council Offices 40. 
Fireproof Staircase, Holyrood Mill, F. Trew, Archt. Couaty- = Alterations P.O. Leamington & Commrs, H. M. rs 8 12, Whitehall-place, 8.W.| do. 
Chard, Somerset... ......++- Gifford Fox & Co. ...- an Gloucester Nov. 19 || omtectrical Installation Deptford Commrs, of B. & W.| T. Dinwiddy, witht 5, 
Roofing, Cattie Market .......-.s.-- Dundee Town Council W. Mackison, Archt 91, HI Public Beths....... a a (St. Paol, Depttor) | Whitehall, do. 
é Commercial-st. Duntee..| do, *Painting and Repairs ..... -+» | London €. ©. .....- | Archtteets’ Dept. Spring 
Improvement Works, Cork-street, &c Halifax Corporation .. = ae, C.E. Town vei Gardens, 8.W. .... do, 
apenncetenabep tide *Refreshment House, Battersea ...... do, Dec. 1 
Cottage and Office...... seevavenenssse a eons F. Bath, Archt. Salisbu de. *Galvanisei Iron Buildings .........|N. Wales Counties W. Barker, Asylam, 
west | R. Robt CE 6 Di ry rn ere | Danvige .. Dee. 3 
Sewerage Works ......--00-+0+ osoees ql xon- Mev, 20 Sewage Filtration Works, Ringley..... Bolton Corp, ...,.... | Ge « Murphy, C-B. zg. 
Chapel, Felton Fell, Northumberland om peon, AArekt. a, . poration a 
“Chiinewood ee Dredging —. bactaunians Conservators | Oftcrs Victoria Emb. B.C, 0 date 
. Stat | ewell, Leeds . ; 
Bchoo! Residence, Carragh, Kilbrin Rev. J. D, O'Cailaghan, “ Headquarters and Drill Hall =. = —— ere | 
wre oes seveees Seteneeh, Malton . Roee-road, Hi hegiaden Kee saaaaaes 10, King-et. Hereford. do 
Factory, Stannary, Halifax........, Seay 5. 5, een, See. Canle- a Alteraticus to Assembly Works, Leeds seeseees t. Exchange. 
ca a eee «.-- ie vatidings, ‘Mirnels 0. 
Two Houses, peagrcnencaiin reat >. G@. Baker, Archt. Town Four Wonser, Denmark-read, Rusb- H. Admitt, Archt. High- 
TRONS cnc, accovs soba: sécense: 1... eee ‘ Ball-chambers .... Nov, 21 ely ' ts BS Re at. Rushden . do. 
Paving Works, &c. ....0..-ceseeeees Littlehampton U.D.C. H. Howard, Surv. Town om Pherae esi ae tle ” Hotel, ” Barry- ¥. - Jeckoon, Archt.. Barry: 
BOW daccecc ocssvewhseden vencen’ Denton (Lanes) U.D.C. Lomax & Ramen. CB. n, street, &c. Bradford .......++.-++++- ba bed OE ewnnses a 
Fold-street, Bo do. 
W. J. Moore, Area Ann- soapherteteercniees nn ce ~- = = 
‘P. F. M’Cartan ...... street, Belfast do. 
Monmouth T.C...... C. H. Lailey, we 16, Gt. ™ 
6 reet,3.W.. Nov. 23 
J.T. Landless, C.E.Station PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
ey Barrowford U.D.C .. _ . Nelson do, 
*Bathrooms, Baths, Water Supply . Kent & Canterbury A Bromley, Archt. Cathe- 
Bospital oe Siclena om P do. ices 
House, Moira ...... iainiaceanbente snes GN, BR. Co. an . Morrison, Bec. Amicas- Pplica- 
st, Terminus, Dablin.... do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised Salary. tious te 
Parish Church, Castlemaine, co. Kerry Rev, Jas, Counihan ..  W.G. Doolin, Archt. Daw- be in, 
. a “ Our Soa. Dablin .. Nov. 24 — — 
rai FeRRD sccnccceccocccos Pores thampton lo ee Bennett, Bo 4 
i nineties ne we . or: Municipal-biten” do, *Inspector of Works ......-.. seeese» Lewisham B. of W. .. = ses to St. 3a. per Nov. 17 
i t School ......+0 eocsccess illesde see eree t t, Of BN i <M -~ 
eid xs 4% rd. Kilbura, NW. — do *Assistant Surveyir ...ceeseess.crseee Shoreditch Vestry .... 1508, rising to 200%. perann. Nov, 0 








Those marked with an asterisk oe are advertised in 
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Buse cuprates p. iv. 


Contracts, ¥P- iti vi., & vill. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. & 111. 
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able Sewer Gas Extractor anc Destroyer, in Con- 
junction with Sewer Disinfector — 19,200, Browne, 
Ventilator for Rooms, &c.— 9,451, J. Taylor, Self- 
Acting Outlet Ventilator. — 20,536, . James, Self- 
eg Apparatus for Cage-Lifts. — 90,2434, Por 
Boyce, Sanitary Flushing Apparatus.— 1, a7 5. 
Chimney Tops. —21,643, C. Davis, Roofing Tiles.— a2 — 
A. Nicholl, Clay Presses and Bricks Formed Thereby.— 
22,282, C. Briscoe and G. Shaw, Ceiling Roses for Electric 
Lamps.—22,399, C. Stileman, Inlet Trap for Admitting 
Fresh Air to Sewers or Drains.—22,572, W. Roberts, Rocf 
Covering Specially Applicable to Siate Covered Roofs.— 
22,654,C. Horton, Novel or Improved Apparatus for Use in 
Disinfecting Closets, Urinals, Gulleys, &c.—22,671, T. 
Rhodes and R. Gaunt, Water Closets. —18,238, T. Vardlev, 
Tongue and Grooved ‘Stoneware or Earthenware Socketed 
Pipe for Sanitary Purposes. —20,661, J Entwistle, Window | 
Sash Fastener.—21,324, J. we aM Automatic Flusher ” 
Water-closet Cistern.—21,3 ° McNab, Windows and | 
Frames.— 21,391, J. Hulse, "fonction and Connecting Pipes 
for Soil and Other Waste Pipes.— 21,425, H. Taylor, 
Devices for Operating Windows for Cleaning.—21,660, E. 
Geary, Making Sound Joints Between Lead, Iron, and 
Earthenware Pipes, &c.—22,224, F. Trewartha, Devices 
for Holding Open Doors.—22,762, G. Rockliffe, Door 
F neteningh. — 23,020, Heywood, Cans and Canisters 
Containing Varnish, Paint, Oil, &c.—23,151, W. Floyd, 
Sa h and Window Fasteners. 








COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 


22,053 and 22,054, J}. Gordon, Glazing of Brick Tiles or 
Other Surfaces.--2 485, A. Brookes, Builders’ Scaffolding. 
—9,586, A. Dornan, Brackets for Supporting Rain Water 
conan or Spouting.—17,€30,—J. Foster, Kilns for Burning 
Lime, &c.— 20,289, T. Osborne and W. Wiseman, Window 
Frames and Sashes.—21, :713, J. Nuttall, Windows.—22 30 

Rider and H. Colliver, yoPring inges.— 23,604, 
L. ‘ink! leter, Ladders.—24,200, W. Biische, Espalier Walis.— 
3, J. Cinnamon, Heating and Ventilating. —18, 395. J. 
ale n, Opening, Closing, and Fastening Windows, &c | 
—19,921, F. Zaun and J. Wirtz, Casement and Door | 
Fasteners, 


—_ 
i 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 15.—By Witkinson, Son, & Weicu 
(at Brighton). 
Brighton.—Clifton-rd., ** Sandford Lodge,” f. . £1, 1400 | 
7, 10, 11, 12, and 17, Bedf. Coke od «A r. 4622, 8s. 6, 81 
12, Silwood-st., f., r, 352... S | 
Silwood-st., ** The York Arms ’ ‘ph, < Y. ast. .< aa 
1, 2, 3,and 5, Norfolk- buildings, SSA oben I, se0 | 
est-st., “The Criterion” Restaurant, « _ '. 
SEOk,  .uiccccchedendinnd adeeeebdSodebiabehtbatindessevecescess 2,325 
By Herrer & Sons (at Leeds) aay 
Leeds.—Chapel Allerton, “*Gledhow House,” and 
2a2r.4p.,f. 2,925 
Hunslet, ( roodman-sta a block of ‘bullding ‘land, 
SE 00e FOR, Ey ec csciisnssiticctsieetesibiabennexesysce. se 4;830 





| 





By D. Smivru, Son, & Oax ey (at Plymouth). 
sae Devon.—Enclosures of land, 14 a. 2F. 








ie iths da ceed aabuichuanenbstaudiconaie sdassserssusas Re 
ne New Mills House,” and 4 a. tr. 28 5 Te ssekes 680 
“ The Fawns,” and ‘‘ Fawn Farm,” 40a. 26. 25 p. 
cainicedisishlesnlonsees combine vocilakdeblesbalavennatan tennis 3,000 
“The Strode Farm,” 126 a. 3 r. 6 p., fe ..s.ce cee - 375° 
Modbury, Devon.— Enclosures, 22 a. 3 r. 3 P+ f.... 1,860 
Holbeton, Devon. — “The Union isa, and 
TBs OF. B Pig O.~ cercriseocsosesccenresvacncosencoteonsvonee 800 
Kingston, Devon.—E nclosures, 21 &. 1 ¥. 39 Px, f. 510 
A Freehold House, and 3 5. 23 Po .sscscceeeeeeceerons 150 
Newton Ferrers, Devon.— House, 2 cottages, and 
WSs WIS B,  wscictcioversceuincinatibciarcmmcemasaoes 565 
— om sel ‘and “Court Wood,” 173 a. 
5S a Ei anccccetions:; sa irtacjesdeemninestietreattimené 4,600 
r Edad. tee Farm,” 42 aor. 38p., Rim 1,000 
heer Devon.—** Carswell Farm, 153 : a. oF, 
Sicasdbneteteetmaivunedsaecuiaaiicndipiece tyes ‘ 3,800 
is ba Farm,” 1744. or. 5 P-» f. 5,100 
**South Battisborough Farm,” 186 a. ar. 22 p.,f. 3,670 
** Wonwell Farm,” 22 a. 3 r. 2 p., fu...e.cereereerers 660 
By Futter, Moon, & F ULLER (at Croydon). 
Croydon.—45, ae Seed ‘rd., Big Be NS sciieniincbvntnn 1,200 
ai, AONNEIk GRIN Ta 5 2ies  ciscalecnncen esaceaieabbiomnianee 780 
kdridge ie * Milton Cottage,” and “ L’ Abri,” 


Gi Bo Bele: viccuisacticdecscisasdistaduscliacnebidaaaianieed 


Oc oe 16.—By Messrs. SpetmMan (at pase Ty 


Norwich.—Colegate-st., freehold emma pg 
premises, including machinery, fixtures, &c.. 
Colegate- = ~— Freehold residence and stabling .. 
By M. EnGuisn fat Market W eighton). 
Market W cghto, Yorks.—Enclosure of land, 9 a. 
or. 15 SF vembeelannesiharidicoegiebiiaiuussbeviedrieaeh 
Shipton, Y + —Farmhouse and enclosures, 120 a. 
Oe OE Pig Ae sissarspidecisiribconsseniasebateiecebsteepasids 
October 19. —By. R.A. Not ey, 
Battersea.—3, High-st., and ‘“‘ Oak Wharf,” f....... 
By Carter & Co. (At Blackpool). 
| Blackpool, Lancashire.—The Promenade, ‘‘ The 
Britannia Hotel,” f. “a 
By Danikt, Son, & “Merepitn (at 
Aberystwy pth). 
| Glandovey (near), pt aU The piensa; 
Ratate,” 906. 8S. £5 Dig Te csivccsntcnintecersasonen 
October 20.—By Ba L., Norris, & Hapiey. 
City.— Great St. Helen's. oni g.r. of 325/., rever 
sion in 65 * be 


BrapsHaw Brown, 


| Millwall. —175 and 177, West Ferry-rd., u.t. 15} 


Filing BaF ho MiB iccinccavesssenrvacmmaninodiiviaidiastiiniek 
By Warten Hau. 
Hoxton.—27, 28, 29, and 30, Newton-st.. u.t. 354 
FIs Bie RPL Fe AGL ices sepbecstinisviscnes pckeeres 
Chiswiek Chiswick lane, ‘*Oakbrook” and 
“ Riversdaie” (carcases) u.t. 934 ~~ g.r. 
8 é. y Coe TIO. wecvcsscecsvvcce IITITIITTTTT TTT 
By Desannan, Tewson, & Co. 
{| Tottenham.—so4, 506, 508, and 510, High-rd., 
area 16,500 ft.,'f., Fe X3Sh.0--cccseerneeee teesesesresenes 
Pall Mall.—Whitcomb-st., f.g.r. sod., reversion in 
90 YTS. sss 


TI IPIe Ieee eee) 


2,575 
1,100 


350 
3,250 


1,400 


18,700 


3,750 


12,150 


295 


1,055 


55° 


3,000 


15379 





Walworth. — Montpelier-st., ‘‘The Nugget o: 
Gold” Off-Licensed Beer House, f., r. 40/. ... 
Finsbury Park.—St. Thomas-rd., f.g.r. we 145., 
reversion in 82 YTS. severerrereesersessesneeserenseer ens 
Finchley.— Ballard’s-lane, f.g.r. 262. 12s., ‘rever- 
sions int S3 and Ba. 88. oiccosssccseccseseseonsssessesees 
Lincoln-rd., f.g.r. 6/. 108., reversion in 95 yrs. ... 
New ‘Southgate.— Upper Park-rd., fg. r. ae rever- 
sion in 72 yrs. .. 
gt —, —Carlton- rd., fger r gal, "reversion in 


Witesden. Shrew rd., “fg: r. “282, “reversion 
SUED FOR: cncicndnsunisctopbabaseretuien: +; neespuransabgesess 
Shrewsbury: -rd., f.g.r. 28/., reversions in 83 and 
DE WER sncceg ens ronnocceeneoguntiencorsniaredndsoenenocsseee 
Hill Sid Side, f.g.r. 82. 105., reversion in QO YFS. +. 
paseo —The Parade, f.g.r. 24/., reversion in Bs 4 
Wal tie Green. —Cassidy- rd., fg.r. sé. ‘s., rever- 
sion in bw yrs. .. ous 
H. Henorixs. (at Birmingham). 
Birmingham —183 and 184, Cattell-rd., ut. 65} 
Tha g Mols BE, BEB. Bs scxnivsocsnsvecénsversanvassonnneces 
hy T. G. Parxar (at Thirsk). 
Thornton-le-Moors, Yorks. — “ oe Hill 
Estate,’ 105 a. 3r. 31 p., f. and C.......c00 ceeeee 
October 21.— y ALLAN Booru. 
Camden Town.—12, Torriano-av., u.t. 474 yrs., 
9.0. Shay Bile Gide wedensreseepnespessc-sensoieiacecnevce+oes 
Holloway.—177, Brecknock-rd., u.t. 604 yrs., g.1- 
44, @.¥. Mi Sidiass uiiicniniacasuido cites vbesebtebruataysie 
E. Foster & Cranriecp. 
yee —Clay- hil, ‘Hill Lodge,”’ and about 
Clay. he two freehold cottages.......... scamadiaieses 
By Dovcias Youna. 
Stratford.—19 and sie Manbey-st., u.t. 63 soa 
g.r. 22. 108. 
Iford. —Granville- rd., we Lindl: ‘urst,” ‘a. t. 
Bechenham.—Langley- 0," Sunnyside," xm r. 


By J. Kirt ow (at Holsworthy). 
Mliton Damerel, Devon.— *Derworthy Barton 
Estate,” asba. rr. 39p., f At 

y Lewenven & Son (at Hull). 
Hornsey, Yorks, —**Bulson’s Field."3a. 2r. 8p., € 

October 22.—By Bett & WILiATs. 

Old Kent-rd.—zo, 22, 24, and 26, Mawbey-rd., u t. 
21 yrs., gr. 5 

By Humbert, Son, & Fuint. 
Kiiburn.—27, Priory Park-rd., u.t. 684 yrs., g.t- 
1od., €.. ee 


yc. CC &T. “Moore. 
Mile End. —Gobe Ag &c., c.g.r. 152. 108., rever- 
sion in 7 
Globe- mh “— f.g.r. 154., reversion in 15 yrs. . 
Devonshire. f.g.r. of. 178. 6d., reversion in 


ped al -st., f. - 7. 3-5 reversion in 16 yrs. 
Hoxton.—15, 16, and 17, oo ig tebe am F 4" 
St. John's-rd., a Free hold Rental 1 of for 


TIE YTScrcscsccccscrseerersereevscsassen soneereneeesaneeens? 


§, 200 
320 


325 
530 


4,000 


315 


425 


g8o 
g6o 
74° 
265 
1,170 


1,820 


— ws 2 


a ok oh ee i ot be, 


aam 2 ss 82 Mameeeenson.8 4a 


Nov. 14, 1896 
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Bow. 
.—188, 
Roth 188, Bow- 
pats pat 7 f., r. 100l.. 
Forest hace rebate f.g. os ei 2 
662. —t9, 39, and 21, 1 » Feversion in 1,6 
Isli + eeeereeee 7” and a3, ncccaanee in 10 
Islington. Sig sxmeer meted... <. * 
—2, Co y Naw ae acura ane d., f., 460 [Co 
k r. 73. x08 mpton-te su & CO. sho mmunica’ TEND 
jarnsbury peel r., Ut. 2 0. “ a ald be ad tions fi RS. 
si, PP Wellington ot yrs , g. 3° not later dressed or inse: . 
Holly ington-rd., r. rod, publish than 10 d to “ Th rtion wu 
way “36, Stock Orc tt. 6th: tA Np addr 1 Tenders a.m. on T, ¢ Edito nder thi HU 
hack Orchard-cres yts. 5 600 | 7 ess of th rs unle hursd. r,” and s headi coa LL.—F 
Cler' abo} a rchard-cres., NaarSaenetinelt bere er of Tend. sender : ry entiendicnae N we nee wipe Primes’ Rural BP the execu 
ot an Seep yang give: on and nna ng - =~ Distri dues 
Hagge EHrnoens d 9 Thomas 45h yrs 325] £100 D, nor any lis cepted we canno by the on cannot ; ik Chambers, Hull Sg “ih 
nak ames ageing ~st. : senacs unles: y list 1 unless th t publ ame and No.3 C = Wey WwW. H works, for 
—3, EERE a Gh 3 : sons.} s in s n which eam ish ann n ontract.— the Scul 
ane Fre g 0 19 and feceaties 3 yrs. 35 ome ¢€ eee jounce- | R .—Tank Wellsted, engineer, 
be hs &-F. OF , gg Sea ” xceptiona owest T the Tender | E- D. Batche ae Bugi , 
aie wat ’ erent ae . B 1 cases ender is u er| F&F Tismin lor ....£ Well Fy treed House, T: 
M » gr. 32 “(even nabbenseds oy Ut. 10 ARNS and fo nder | * Pattis s& Co... $,402 10 ing. , Tank, Engi 
ile 3 “TT st LI son 
"Ends oly om ‘anaerell. Se raras U yest ene dase x r special | No. ata. asa : s Patent: oe gine, 
End.—s and 6, Eagle-pl., u.t. " 450 H Di oth e ex 2¢ 5 +729 0 binson. 
F eereeee , oat ut. os 12 > o ist ri ers, ecu ont 7 at 
eset Gaantens e — ee 4 M. yland Nether, Counc Me ution ie = aan ree iis —, Beverley® sg 8 
hier Py a par goa 4 YTS., g.r. 450 W. Doleman Seas ear Barnsley w. sac, fer od works, aie - Elson..... Co. p eherwirn Sistine, Sea pare 4 6 
» 74 yee py eee UE Sceneges — on, ilies .......... ° ld 
280, Romi r. 42/.. ER ’ "and ggg Eyre .. ree Gas pu ol W. cE. pad Netw = B.& AF Jame 1,110 8 6 . Wittlam Fire Plugs, & 
268 "1 6b se eeees lord-rd., u.t. goo yr Be, ut. 43° oe ke - ) AD amy Hall, ca,-,2. = 48 W. L. A 0 Sen 
Lisekeadieeuden . 900 yrs., g.r. 14, o wiggle Se ne os. Bell, sat 
Mile Ee ee cy Romford ed, rennet » gr. sad, s75|_ BEX field Fn ag £576 14 6 gat 2 | Weighton*® M . a7 » 
nd on .t. a cio ma 1 HILL. pees. a LE ph 
Stratford.— wg Cambri g-T. 10l., A A 2, Nur- 1,450 an road, For the w 8 61S , oan STON. capeee, ER © 
ord — ay Hight rors sogo] aes fKy Gn INGTON. —For the sp 
by id pet f., r. 1204. Dane iapnainens 1,520] E - Coussens , k-road innis & usiness w. of 3, 
Goxhill, & y Dickinso at of 2252. & eeees 7 Eldridge ye Hastin Co, Fe ayy in A. Joa sco tons road 
c., Li N “AL R for 7 seed 35} Chas. ¥ 1 Med hces hander gs. Q Wm. C St. ins, Little stone, for 
14. 38 Pas f ea oe emg 79 38. eeees — Padgham 4" fon 5. W.E. W Quantities by we = seeeeees Hill Quarri 
Birmin By H. x at Brig) 5,050 el F.” Cruttenden, ”§ “ De ssa Nuneaton. 2 Per ton 
ag wih paid miemeeers tat Wirunie 347 a. 890 na quttenden, St. Leo. £ea5 | tO (a MA ee ae at <a” 
s 1 and 82 xs ‘Gt Birmingham) Ptere ta Granite ie achine. sven esse eseseeuseeeece 
park Worcest Sate at ” eapside, ingham. ec ae 6,500 I ccepted. covece 830 De. > neat ) . ** U ° 
ar. —66, seatpereeressews 2 hous ton R —For Do. cester, 2in. 5 
Selly’ Oak W yrs, ger. 72. So eiea belkin es on, Kurai Dstt Councl Clee Be, ~ iat ana eee. $2 
a Worces' 506... Dolphi maaan 8 M chambe J. Couch’ Mae Ti. D ranite Co. do. chine ( 2 8 
Sur. n), Lottie- ~ ad ion pl in-road, 780 Wo) Mereweather Bristol Mr. J. M Totesdewn, oe ., Ludlow, 2 in a ON tonal 7 
] chley, Wor oy U t. 94 32 (even) mage 1 eN T Duraford -£275 0 Froud, Su for the Lon Ko. do. sin: hand-bro = > 
otte-rd., cesters yrs., ) ST, Sto 64 410 i Sees © led Fd rveyor, g 0. do. machine 
7 ut ire.— g-F. 3 0 64 ewan Sie 1, St. 47 
“si ih (odd), Ra, g.F- on 60 (even), Char- 1,3 Bil age rae Yistoae * a Accepted f 2 7 
Farnsheld, By J. H. Bran ree a , Char- 1375 “ © ae .. 4: a way g00 tons 36 
andc Notts.— 7 Alaaions & 5 tues, page: eaate 78 as LYDACH rts Ac 237 4 o a - A ~ ” a» 
“By seseseercecces lamoor “heog- ansfield). oa jog Mr. ae nuaiiveeemaal io . « Ss 
Vest Lilling me ot m,” 198 a. t S| Lewis & Davies en regational chapel nl eG Ate en 
2 tcuanpson & Tnorran (a . vir at a ” 
13a. 0.F, 37 ks.—A m= & Thorres ( y SS neseee £i itect, Island- Pontycrwy: Pg ay = ood ata 
Ber October 23. eld farm in York). — g8, 0 | Thomas & chambers, Wind- T. Ww. Per :R.=For the erection me 
™ c . bag ri 
rang mci dis 23- —By F 7. - eusunitg cepted. Jones® ....£ gt santities oe te-ctrect-yard, fe an of eens dat 
327 oe » 4%, and istey & ao -§ Pag oy £1065 10 | E- Bentley .-- Se - ~- h are Sanitary wheelwri 
78 of. 158.. ), Lynton- ad Anchor-st. “Sons. en | Sea Se Be t (Surrey). —F E. Bentley ---- s+. 0 ee hes 
and » Ut » and oxing i= ucas. or thee Fox. erbert .. -E. s, Leicest 
82.1 79) “W ies o 4 yrs. 319 A. Ne Mr. Hy. yesestion of He age Choe Johnson & er. 
i ‘wal waa -y BF wiand, ee con P * eanagese a oii, 
’ Alfred st pereer “n k, wt. 29 yrs, g.r. Cobham...... Rot tate g bam yers & Yates.. Bowles Saedamlaaee + a 
Edgw wre ¥rs.8.r. sh. 55. ll ee 7, Broadway, oo Sev tica 
are-rd.—8 ORTESC: a a -. Leiceste: 
UE » @F. ono 28: COLCH oe £1,765 *A r® x, 
Clerke > a and tt . Lea Se 385 Meyrick HESTER. _—Fo a ONDON o ccepted. 395 0 & 
nwell.—- E. & S. Sell-st., f. 58 | Sor Sammon,” 7 Surveyor, Woolwich. forthe 
g.r. 87. 8s. 20 and 21, Sek Smirn. r. 1954. . orcugh Surv street, Cole the Corp Pownall yor, Town H h, for a of York 
* + Tans oll forde-s 3558 eyor :— writes, ees -crescen s all,’ Woolwic Local pent 
Ae s-ri eres st., u. ( r Q M t-road 1,700 ¥ wich : Board. , granite 
: ste u. t reseeeeenvoess t. 17 yrs 2. Dobson vantities xe H. Goo and 700 Yards Su, ” rH kerb, &c., 
Highbury. a4 yrs., era eccosccoces hel 9 . ae. Pownall-cresc y get F Tu per. York Pa . oO. Themes, 
sary yn chk ae, et «Bowles. --...csece0. beeseees L, ent. ; ab we geo ving, at . 
Cn ee and 45, Elw 10s. wol erett & SoM ese seeces see i 33 Meyrick-cres as . bianuslie........ 24 per Yard Super 
pt cl i oa. ood-st., op U. “7% w —- ini RA” ORNS esp eS £935 0 cant. poe wares “ween W. Griff ~ 
yrs. oa: a. 79 T 175 ~hamb REET ASB a ”» oe 503 17 D NPE ; roa oe ths, : 
Cale EF a7. 4 Blonhea *" Bail ee yrs, _— rig Sh ° Abie regen a 2 8 54° oe so ft. run 12 in, by 6 67 , N.E.° kgh’ s. d. 
Islington teat 39 Story-st., endninencxs ildings, u. 4 380 ———e ene ié9 4 $33 6 by & 6 in. Aberdeen ee “ 
oe eentee | Re t, - * Snidem 967 g . Aber 
Wall- <n ona rere Seal t. 48 yrs., g.r. . a Colchester® on 1 9 = ° ae een Circular ne - aft. run x 
Kingsland. Wt. 24 oa Maite Ponled . ai t, ; . Accupted,. 16 4 peels nck a er s site 
at PoE 61 g.r. 61, ond-rd., and 1a. -_ P #29 © le, Leadenhail-street. Straight. = C 
Holloway. » Br. 320, 63, and 6 Ag 98d... 2 ad Pm many ateont. : a we 
hf~ cowry eel oanda-st.. wt Ramen egy Thames S 350 Yard ; 
&-r. 1 id 51, ‘Se fons’ seeecesers st.. ut. am ae fy} Bed Cieveland-s = sanit Gruiths and Co... por, “ube Pea Gratz ee : a 
searing, BY H- Duxe | ao la & ad, Ealé ary STATOR: 4 18 cl. - 
Beundeaen gy Me FR ER 525 asic... asayem, aech ing, for ure rs, and vee 93:10 oj) ts &N 
2 ’ a £ itect: r. H. Inti | liski 
rT. 14 Pp f =i, —* Pp ON (at See T) = -£713| A Till _ Weber B erior Tuff & Miski 150 Yard wich*. in, Wool- 
iain ae arnham H eee 420 wit” bagplaoaaae 1 rown, | Thames iskin ... emceiicamiadl .\* ee £% 
pecan a oe se ra ouse,” and 7 Se yee aaa Le Sand Co..... £46 12 6|G it Sand. 5 ® 
atoms 3k. Pay tei adie: Maden: cle EDMONT 4 : = is ifiths, K 
Sy ae sates ae tae lists.—F. seeeeesteenes _— J, Barrett. ON.—For buildin — aa ingsland- 
rechold ; nt 10! t. for fe Own... ” Zz pe... ie 
es! os snes wareh LO 
a ae Ci for Pi csc -rent ; reg = aa wrrdiess = Bes merge fee —<— wet 
num tal ; u. pyhold ; nd-rent ; fren | OR 1,635 | M 110, Le imonton, fi a making * u 
for place ms for old for leasehi ia: for rent ; E78 | on 10, Lendoa Wall, F.C EC tyes ZLup and pavi 
; st ire 10 soe nay perc _ ving , 
for yard, & rt 5% - for street ; d term ; p. e.r. for} EX — Accepted. += LU SS9 = Ringmer-aven 
5 ter. fi d. a. fi EXMOU — ue 
paar or a0 Paes for road or per oon MOUTH =F RENN: re ; eee: 
ec crm fa oe | Exot aa ie Mi 7 pot | yea. | Adee | | 
ent; H. Dart e Hill, S.E. : R. Manni decorati Mears well & Robso' mant. t k- im- 
PRICES Cc eeeeneeee ese haeh ing, poe arog dialog pl an M cceces ~ £ — oria. | perial 
URR so 7 61T Millwood “Estate cn... Stone Co. .... P 149 £ " 
G T ENT w.T . Abell Estate Ty .-.- O. - $9 £ | 
reeaheart, BG. Oo hom For F Bs ne — £ 
ut —. F MATERIA PSON ....+- £8 ae. 7 Wonser "ent atl — <s Pe, cee on 
ak, E. LS £98 10 0 W.W sa 0 | Bapees Some sz |wae} 2] e 
ae TIM .W perial ea. e ee “ 
Ash, Canada load ‘Sea ofofo | Walni oseg Sagar ; F ware & Ca..... £ J. Ball ssscvese aS 147 io ia 
Birch. do, “4 at, Italien o/oly Pan rm ang ng F i 140 <— - ~ - 
un, de. jose uBTA ofo/g penn Coo : pond nnn io py alterations ee | “ ae 128 
Oak Dantsic, &c Ls. , . Dunk itect, 21, Hi e Interna to No, 6 ' o- SS 
Sah Ose W. J. Adcock .... ern a. % High: street, LON = 
Pine, Car sgditewae #874 of i P figor & Co..seccees I 4 4k — Limited. ae for Saag For Ree 
. Yellor red $/o/o s/t5/o je Cama Son... 14 15 15 Tapnes & Woodm: P ii Parliam Doulton & Co. M of pipe 
Lath, Dantsic cs ofofe fof s/17/6 bum 1,226 10 Cox Bros. Woodinan.. tem ela ent-street, Wesuninster and stove factory, 
Wainsc ists, afrcfe shrole ame s/rojo 5/126 ame 0 Athy Gi li ag Se eee |W. ee ae 
oes. -  S/ok ~ an — British s/xs/o 6/ HAR a sae (accepted) . o/ T =. 4,076 Join Mara Son tects, 
eae te e and xofo} U ROW : “++ 92 0 ‘ 4,070 Massinnd ..<< 
Deals,” Pial  Y Best selected’: urban. Distict Co ee wees 3K 
eeee 0/0 Sheets, St/o/o Harr District Cc makin = " ppleton ...... 3 
Do. gn & ged pee #2000| vette % eng Serer Saofs E. Parry. uacl. Bir.’ Tr Charles, Surveyor LONDON. I 58 
“tpi / asters -roa = 
Bote et: dee ses yRtLowhtr Aegis ee cis eee x, tr ne | Rag For 4 mort 
Petersburg, 6/1 — Pi /4/35-16 ofo/ T. Adar Pencsvvee 1388 . Balla igh-stree tities b mn cor and 
1st yellow... fo 7/tofe . s feiss SD omnes ns 1,135 % ° T. Free ‘ms Py om 8 ties. A. K. Bu Messrs. H platform at 
Do. and one | 5.0 o 6 Mai L,.05 d N :— arner & P the Bow 
Do. ow xofofe 12/10/0 brands com, 9/6 12/10/ 55 47,6 G. faidenhead® Sons, 310 6 Baton & £669 0) Th inches, poe aan 
Swedish. .200.2: 8/ s0/o/o — seceeses B2/30/0 21/15) Accepted. I 1,038 19 © eS esi oe 16 ee Robes & Son tects 
Ca _ Re Yn —_ and — 5 10 8 imited 386 10 Lawrence ..... 
po et bast @1/10/o SSere Zi . 12/12,6 amy oy (Surrey). {s urveyor’ s 2 | Buckeridge F Beg 
do. cone sajojo yan ° 13/2/6 ofofe | Broad for Mr. R. —For th Acce e, £382.) 
de Se 7 as/ol ae ” ue ofoje a— stseat, yone- eR Be TN whi residen LONDON ee 
nn on ped and 710f0 9/10/0 tagne . ‘on. ofojo Higlett Wells & Co, s by Mr. E. bitbure, ace Horsell for Messrs. nig & aean a 
pew Pcecets aS sees 88/0 = eh ells & Co....... £800 Pinks, itect, 7 oo. 5 ew warehou! 
ttens, ones /sho oe 19/48/ ofoly | Wallis & Co.... cose 259) J, Martin 45, Paslia- -- £5,324 ers Pennin se, Bankside, 
Vosdng ae bore 4 ‘ pan anita Wali in goaessesesssssses aoe & Hooker Necedineeee ‘ mee A. singron & Sony architects — 
phe aad GIs ssessennene ae | RAGS hicks 28 533 9 7 te cad tage es 
ccommnetanes ofen “Cs 64/0/ . > ene 3eaet - 2,389 as06 ° Will ‘ayford .. 4,400 © ° 
te eeee fo cepted (reduced 794 0 ° sees 4 oe 
7 Eager ous one Cc — Se ears (Surre indice, ms? * S: Cates i New: 7 °° 
. eeoenet, Gas ton orsell y).— é a aac Spano 
Mahogan: a of6/o | Do. Ceylo ere wee roa ech, 7, Broadwa fan eee Oe wee ates 10 01 Wali & Ca... 4a78 
, Cul i] ‘s lon 28/1 17/6 | ta; Surre roadwa rs. C, Br ion of “a eoee oo 
iba 4 see /xo/o H y-stree y, Wok! others. residen 4.278 
mexicastE? laa B - eee anisio me pots street, Strand, W oe. ie te Hy. A nce, Albany.  LONDON.= Fe aa eater Pa °° 
av. pale sh be lartin ...- ocee y M itburn iger,’ oe irs t — 
Tobasee. ba la th a tee ofole | Kemp seccsssseonngeg sia Iogam & 50 rj. T. Carew, hall, oe be - og five public-ho 
p Hissar dos: 4 Cottonseed pene adeasies seve — Harris }. ee A ridge House, + Hlsghent &, yo viz, “Cock” 
Box, Turkey toa ee a ieetitSd Sotecots. SO cia 1.375 . ao ae _ 
oghes Lubdcating U.S. te 3 wise (reduced) catia? Sao oa we A 
Satin, St. Domi ; = TAR — Stockholm i ee gh ARNE (Irelan Be rs Senith ~puonripies' B 
ofe/: 15/o/o the d).— a aantia 
o/z/o PE ge , ert anon constru ——— 
Turpentine. ...ton 4 was Hi Aig bers, Baha, Susnele ae water-su for Me > x Walker. . 
++ ton = :. _ ¥ . £4099 eo tities by ene Swiney, ee wae er, New York daa imp 
ba J sicheby 2,663 17 4 Hegarty ig ee 1, Savile 
. “i 3.651 » 1 wuz] row 
33 a enbtad 
97 16 4 McLamon. £3403 — LONDON. oe LEMS 
———é and 12, Coataites 
s 8 archiaact, 5 st for pull 
ow brdgesret ting down and rebuild 
Son, Brent Biackfriars>— Mr. Robert Wilk 
ed chesmaae wiley, 
pbacendea " 
wreee St,850 
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THE BUILDER. 


















LONDON.—For the f denbaing, 18 str gungaee De 
-boat Hutton, ee tn Com 





‘aval Constrachon and Armaments din coccee £1,200 
John Penn & conguonapepesngnpinaeseosnenensens or 
INDON.—For alterations to the “ Falcon” public- 
Brg “College-strest, Camden Town, N.W., for Mr. 
[fairey Mr, A. J. Perriam, architect, 2, St. Joha's-villas, 

ae I 





ovcocecovenydted Boo oe escencsece LF .e 
v Vallance “a0 b 3 F. & G W. Moore, 
w.c 2,670 | Budeell®......cc.sseeeee 3,26) 
Barns & 1,445 | Accepted, 








MORLEY (Y costes —For the erection of five scullery-houses, 
Troy-road, for M esers. A. & T. Scholes. Mr. T. A. Battery, archi- 
° 
°o 
& 
e 
° 








for the Trustees. Me. architect, The Market- 


..£295 |Geo. Elms & Sons, New- 
289 bury jaccepted).......... £25 


NEWBURY.—For — &c., to Primitive Methodist Church, 
H. Beil, place, 


Newbury :— 
E. & H. James 
Geo. Head 


NEWMILNS (N.B.).—For the erection of a county constabulary 


station. Mr. }. Murdoch, architect, 62, Sandgate-street, Ayr. 
Qu antities t y Messrs. Duff & Henderson, Glasgow :— 





Building.—M. Muis & Co., Kilmarnock ......... £335 0 0 
Foinery.—Hugh Thomson, Stevenson .......... gt 10 © 
lating — Todd & Co., Newmilns.........6-. @st 
Plumbing and Gas.—M. Tedd & Co., Newmilns mor 7 
Plasterin jenn G Hutchison, Muirkitk ...... @ 2 
Zi. Mt 4 4 


NORTHALLERTON (Yorks).—For the supply of 6ao yards 
comcrete flags, &c., for the Urban District Council 
J. Cromme & \Son, Middlesbrough, 2s. 7d. per Square yard 
for about 620 square yards. 








Section No. 2 


POOLE. —For the construction of sewerage works, V 
Mr. John 


(Contract No. 4), for the Urban Sanitary Authosit 
Elford, C.E., Poole :— 6 


Pedgette & Co.......... £6,900 | B. Cooke & Co. ........ ‘33 

I waccictoicas 4,000 | F. Reeks, Lymington* ..” 33 2.0 
Se SE ccceisscveeshs 5059 W. H. Saunders & Co. .. 33,178 
Ce Ge ocncctcun aon BS. 26g * Accepted. 





PURLEY (Surrey}.—For the erection of addition, containing hall, 
classrooms, and cioisters,to the W: Ciesks” and 
Drapers’ Schools, Russell oe a Surrey. hes  Kingwell 
Cole, architect, 17, Hast-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. : 

Harris & Wardrop 


evebes £ ay | = K & Sons r 
T. Osborn & Sons ...... 12.810 | L. Hollows eoupecne £1,830 
Killby & Gayford........ 12,349 Fiona Geagery & Co 11,300 
E. Lawrence & 12, ate Samuel — pecesvcces 12,037 
.& H. F. Higgs ...... 12,100] Jas. Smith & Son ..... 10,896 


Holloway Brothers 





STAPLEFORD.—For the erection of a bakery and for 
the Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. E. R. Ridgway, pu ted 
Long Eaton. Quantities by the architect :—~ 


y & Sons ........ J Martin, Stapleford 
Geo. Youngman .......... “~~ {aoe eine 
Jno. wn 1,509 





SWANSEA.—For the erection of no Soa —> 
Henrietta-street, Swansea. a WwW. W: 
island-chambers, Wind-street, the 





tect :-— 

David Jenkins ........ £3017 oi %.- 
Thos. Watkins & Co... 2.967 10 

Lioyd Bros. ........., 2,654 ° 
Bennett Bros. ........ 2,550 © 
Thomas Davies....... 











TURNER'S HILL (Sussex).—For the execution of erly 
aan yA ee hee ae me 
bee ed sopnetes ¥ 
w.  aiaihs . R. Ballard ....00+« py 4 e°e 
B. Powell .......... 1.855 2 © 
J. Jacksem ........ t 4a 
A Cc. W. 

Ciccoccon: coe 4.799 0 0 

E. Steer, East Grin 
1.578 0 @ 





w NGTON.—For exension of —, eg pee 
ARRING ox — Me CE. 





F - Bale gg £3 97 
easesesnanes m5 0 0 
* Accepted, 





WEMBLEY.—For new roads and sewers 
Building Estate, Wembley. Messrs. Walton & 
Grosvenor-s w.: 











LAB. ovccccceses °° 
. Macklin ......-- a9 as 6 oo 
|, Pore agnecneece ee 3 6 
. H. Whaler .... 8700 © © °° 
. Jackson . ...+++ 7.700 0 @ °° 
‘owell & Robson 694 0 9 s 3 
. Nickolils .....- 7.613 1% 0 eo 
W. Neave & Son 7.313 0 0 86 
Kavanagh ...... 7.203 0 0 m2 0 
G. Osenton......++ wn 080 oo 
& Free 
Biicseniies:: Da Oe eo 
T. Free & Sons 7.170 0 © e° 
ry Bros. ...++- so Qty 6 9 
WHITWORTH (Lancs).—For the suoryies of sewerage "ee 
&c., for the Urban District Council. grag = wa 


, Corporation-street, Manchester 
- }. Law, Whitworth, as per f schedule of prices. 


WOOLACOMBE BAY (North Devon).—For additions to the 
hag ag Bay Hotel, for Messrs. Arnold, Perrett, & Co., Limited, 
. , architect, Wickwar, Glos :— 
preeanen £37% of T. H. Brown, Bristol*® £3,108 10 
Accepted, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. W. F. (we cannot publish lists of tenders whe amounts are 
stated). G. F. S. (too late; next week). R. T. W, (below our 
limit), 

NOTE.—The 

meetings, 


tothe approral of the ace, when crt, By the ator. who 

the when wed 
retains the right to reject it 

author of a proof of an article in type pegs Ace Ts,» 


Greased to THE EDITOR ; those we and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR those relating to advertisements 
and other should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and sof to the Editor. 





[Nov. 14, i 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURIE iy 
prepaying at the 198. i ne” or 
can ensure 


lorning's Post. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


DIRECT from 


cute of see, gas Queue TAEE Se. Linh As meh = ime 


Australia, New Zealand, I Ceylon, & 
Remittances (payable. to DOUGLAS FOU RDRIN ies oe 
addressed to the publisher of “Tif BUILDER,” No. 4, @. Cathering 
street, W. 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
FOR alt 71 THE Sioviip ROVED KINDS OF 
rR Serta 
HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating Te hog Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, 
g Stone Co.). 


Chief Office tai net Stoke-under-Ham, 
Som 


erset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E, A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 











flat roofs, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
i tun-rooms, and terraces, te 
Contractoes to the Forth Bridge Co. . 
SPRAGUE & CO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvr. 





MUETCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES, ' 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 2/- Post 1/1 |Apvv. 








:d.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Ree a & te bat 


Penrhyn - ‘Bangor, 
@akeley - - Portmadoc, 


mame of Sats ready for immedits 


‘casas for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BeTHNAL GREEN, LonpoN, E. 

















French Asphalt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-strect, B.C. 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASFHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, 
&c., &e. 


This Asphalte was chosen to be 
laid at Sandringham, on the new 
General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 


F. BRABY & GO. 





LONDON. * LIVERPOOL + GLASGOW. 


852 to 364, Euston-road, N.W 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO EXTERNAL PASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON BOAD, LONDON,N.W. 


NO SOLDER. 





